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“GET A PURE-BRED PIG.” 


HIS is the advice that was given editorially last week and that 
Dr. Butler is giving again on page three this week. It is good 
advice, too; but along with it we wish to offer another bit of ad- 

vice. This is: Don’t get a pure-bred pig unless you are prepared 

for it and know how to take care of it. 


-- This advice may not be as acceptable to some readers as that first 
offered.. It ‘‘sounds good”’ to the farmer to be told that he can buy 
-a pure-bred pig for as little as $20 or $25, and with it can soon be on 
the way to becoming a ‘‘quality farmer’’—a man who does things 
_better than the average farmer. - It does not sound so well to have it 
intimated that he is not prepared to take care of a 200d pig, or 
‘would not know how to do it, even if he had the pig. 


- We are going to do more than intimate, however—we are going 
to say right out that there are lots of Southern farmers who are not 
prepared to care for a pure-bred pig, and who do not know how 
to care for a pig of quality. : 

Let’s see about it. Suppose, Mr. Farmer, you are going to buy 
/a pure-bred pig. Have you a good place to keep him? Have you 
any winter pasture for him? Have you raised anything to feed him 
on? Are you situated so as to give him good care and to keep an 
-eye on him all the time? : 

If you cannot say yes to these questions, you are not ready to buy 
a pure-bred pig. Look to them first, and then get the pig. 

Again, do you know how to feed that pig when you get him—to feed 
him so as to make him grow and develop ail there is in him, and yet 
feed him at a reasonable cost? Do you know howto keep the lice off of 
him, and how to guard against contagious and other diseases? 
Can you tell when you get him whether or not he is a good specimen 
of his breed? Do you know enough about hogs to judge from his 
general appearance whether or rot he is feeling well and doing well ? 

If you cannot answer these questions affirmatively, you want to 
do some studying before you buy the pig. 

We believe in blooded hogs, and we believe that Southern farmers 
can raise just as good hogs, and raise them just as cheaply, as anybody; 
but it is not worth while for any man to spend money for a pure-bred 
pig and then give that pig scrub treatment. The man who thinks that 
an eight-by-ten pen is a fit place for a growing pig to take his exercise, 
or who imagines that a pig needs six inches of mud to wade and root 
in, or who thinks that the feeding of a pig is a mere matter of throw- 
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ing him so many ears of corn a day, or who regards a few lice as a 
small matter, or who doesn’t know that a pig likes green things to eat, 
and to have his sides tickled with a stick, is not ready to spend his 
money on high-priced pigs, because pigs have a way of ‘‘not doing 
well’’ for such men. ; 

If you would have your pigs thrive, you must know how to take 
care for them. If you would make pork ata profit, you must know 
a little about what feeds contain and how to combine them to give 
the pig what he needs, 

All this is not hard to*learn however. Any man or bright boy 
who will do a little studying, and who is willing to treat his pig as _ 
a profit-paying animal should be treated, can keep the pig happy and 
thrifty and make him pay a profit. 

So, once again, get ready to take care of your pig, learn something 
about how to feed and look after him, and then ‘‘get a pure-bred 
pig,’’ and you will have something to be proud of and to make money 
with. , 
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Feeds with Farquhar Saw Mills 


Say what feed you want and are used to—Straight Belt Reamy, Shaft Drive, or Ajax 
Belt Feed—and get it without a cent of extracost. ‘This is only one reason why 
Farquhar Mills:stand at the head in a class by themselves. Mills also made right or 
left hand, as you want. Our policy is ‘‘ Every convenience for doing quicker 
work,’’ the way you are used to doing it. Our mills are equipped with latest 
improved wire cable drive, up-to-date “‘dogs’’ and the best and most accurate set 
works ever designed. Don’t forget that you can 


“Cut it with a Farquhar” 


Rapid, accurate cutting done with the least effort and at minimum power. Farquhar 
Locomotive and Cornish Rigs furnish the ideal power for sawing, thrashing, gin- 
ning, running stone crushers or doing general farm work with portable power. 


If your dealer is not a 
Farquhar agent, write to us 
before accepting anything 
that is not up to Farquhar 
standard. We have been 
manufacturing farm machin- 
ery for 57 years—and havea 
reputation for leadership that 
is unquestioned. 

We will send you handsome- 
ly illustrated and descrip- 
tive catalogue on request. 


A. B. FARQUHAR 
Co., Ltd., 
Box 666, York, Pa. 















































































Randall, Ohio, Race Track, Grand Stand, Cooling Shed, ‘* Doc’’ 
Watterson’s Barn, Saunders’ Stables, and all new buildings around Track covered 
with J-M Asbestos Roofing 


Don’t Rent Your Roof — Own It 


You are literally paying rent every time you coat, gravel or repair your 
roof. Why not doaway with this expense by using J-M Asbestos Roofing? 
Its first cost is the only cost, for it never needs coating or other protection. 


J-M ASBESTOS ROOFING 


is an all-mineral roofing. Soit is not affected by heat, cold, water, gases or chemical fumes, 
and affords perfect fire protection. Is still in good condition on buildings in all parts of the 
country after more than a quarter-century of wear. J-M Asbestos Roofing is suitable for all 
kinds of buildings. Anyone can lay it. 
Sold direct where we have no dealer. 
our nearest Branch today for copy. 


H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 







Illustrated Book No. 2264 sent on request. Write 
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1-Ply, 351 


RU BG ER ROOFING b. 108 sq. ft., $1.10 per roll. 


2-Ply, 45 Ib. 108-sq, ft., $1.30: per roll. 
3-Ply, 55 Ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.50 per roll. 
Warranted For 25 Years. Jar cah ,Zhge, Soccial Prices Only 
FREIGHT PAID to 


di f any station east of Rocky Mountains except Tex., Okla., Colo., N.D., S.D., Wyo., Mont., 
N.M., La., Ga., Ala., Miss. and Fla. on orders of three roils or more. Special prices to these States on request, 


INDESTRUCTIBLE BY HEAT, COLD, SUN OR RAIN. 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. NOSECONDS, REMNANTS OR MILL ENDS. 
Write for FREE SA M-PLES or order direct from this advertisement. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Or money refunded. We refer you to the Southern Illinois National Bank. 


Century Manufacturing Co., Department 799 East St. Louis, Illinois. 
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My Chatham Mill 


4 Grain Grader and Cleaner f 
‘, Loaned free for 30 days—no money FREE Je 


down—freight prepaid—cash or credit. 

It grades, cleans and separates wheat, oats, L 

corn, bariey, flax, clover, timothy, ete. Takes OAN a 

: cockle, wild oats, tame oats, smut, etc., from seed wheat; any mix- 

3 ‘ture from flax. Sorts corn for drop planter. Rids clover of buck- 

&.¢ horn. Takes out all dust, dirt, chaff and noxious weeds from timo- 
"4 y. Removes foul weed seed and all the damaged, shrunken, 
cracked or feeble kernelsfrom any grain. Handles u p to 80 bushels 
er hour. Gas poweror hand power. Easiest running mill on earth, 

ver 250,000 in use in U. S.and Canada. Postal brings low-price- — 

buy-on-time proposition and latest Catalog. I wiilloan 500 | 

machines, “first come, first served.”” Write today if you want 

to be one of the lucky 500. Ask for Booklet 66: 3 
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Offices: Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and! Memphis, Tenn 

COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE At BIRM 
INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 4 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed, 


———_. 














WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a 1 

fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes: between reliable business houses and their Patrons 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriberas 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall cover only the pur. 
chase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver. 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when. writing each advertiser: ‘I am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the reliability 


of all advertising it carries.” 
154,192 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. ; 
To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old subscriber may both 
| get the paper for one year for $1.50. . 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


| To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
| for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 
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DRAINAGE SPECIAL NEXT WEEK. 


A SPECIAL FOR THE ONE-HORSE 
FARMER 


Are you a one-horse farmer? Have you been one? Ifs0, 
| write us a letter for our ‘“One-Horse Farmer’s Special,’’ Decem. 
| ber 14. We want to know about the farming you do, the tools 
| you use, the stock you keep, the money‘ you make and all 
about it. We especially wish experience letters from men 
who have been one-horse farmers and have earned enough 
to get into the two-horse or the four-horse class. We pay for 
_all letters published, and will give two prizes of $2.50 each 
and one of $5 for the three best letters recetved by December5. 


MAKE NOVEMBER “PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER MONTH ” 


‘ The Progressive Farmer wants your help—your personal 
elp. ‘ 

We want you to help us make November PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER MONTH. Won’t you help in getting subscribers? 
—20,000 new subscribers in November? 


Do you read and receive profit from The Progressive 
Farmer? Do you believe any of your neighbors who are not 
subscribers would be better neighbors and better farmers if 
they read it? If you do, that’s just where youcanhelp. Andto 
make it easy for you to get these neighbors to subscribe, we 
are going to make the following great sacrifice—Get-Acquaint- 
ed-Offer: 


To any bona fide farmer in your neighborhood we will send The 
Progressive Farmer every week for three months on trial for only 
10 cents—the paper stopped when out unless renewed and any 
man’s money back if he’s not satisfied. 

But that’s not all. For each ten cent subscription you 
send us under this proposition we’li extend your subscription 
one month—whether one or one hundred. 

Additional to this we are going to pay a cash prize of $1.00 
for the largest list received each day during November, provi- 
ded it contains more than 10 names and the proper remittance. 

Also; to such good friend of ours as sends us the largest 
list each day during any one week we will pay a cash prize of 
$10.00—A total of $16.00 and the extension of your subscript- 
ion for a week’s hustling. Get in the game to win. 

Make everybody subscribe—a ‘‘clean sweep’’—so_ that 
when December Ist comes you can say: “Everybody in my 
neighborhood reads The Progressive Farmer.”’ 


Special subscription blanks are not necessary. Just write 
out the names and addresses plainly and send them along. Bat 

















if you would like to have some report blanks and sample copies | 


to distribute just drop usa postal. We'll send them ‘“‘scooting”. 
A list of the prize winners will be published each week. 
Try to head the list and hold that position. It will pay youm 
| more ways than one—financially and in the knowledge that 
you are helping your friemds and neighbors. 


‘HELP US SPREAD THE GOSPEL OF BETTER FARMING. 
DO YOU OWN A HORSE AND RIG? 


Do you want to make it pay for its keep this winter with 
good wages additional? 


If you do, write us and we'll send you full details of our 








plan immediately. - THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 








Nj . By TAIT BUTLER. 








Good Corn and Why It Was Good. 


office the other day, stated that his partner, 

a Wisconsin man, had two fields of corn in 
Northern Mississippi, one of which (five acfes) had 
made 85 bushels to the acre, and the other (ten 
geres) had made 100 bushels of corn per acre 
this year. : 

This is pretty good corn compared with an aver- 
age of 15 to 20 bushels to the acre. What is the 
explanation? Oh, that is simple enough: this 
Wisconsin farmer, transplanted in Mississippi, is 
a dairyman. The old story repeated—wherever 
you find a dairyman, anywhere in the South, who 
produces his own feeds, you find him growing 
crops which yield from two to four times those 
on neighboring farms. This is one of the profits 
in dairying which those who don’t like to milk 
and care for coWS persistently refuse to see. 


J\ sts while in The Progressive Farmer 





When to Breed Mares. 





I want them to earn something besides 
doing farm work.” 

The best time to breed your mares is at a time 
to have the colts come when the mares are doing 
least work. If the mares do most work from 
April to September, then we would have the colts 
come in February or November. The fall season, 
October or November, is probably the best time, if 
the mares are well cared for. The colts are then 
weaned at a time when good pastures are avail- 
able, and if fed a little oats during the first sum- 
mer and fed well during the following winter, 
they are practically raised. If, on the other hand, 
they come in the fall, and the mares are not well 
fed and cared for, it would be better if they were 
dropped after the rush of spring work in July and 
August; but at this season the weather is hot and 
the mares are rather heavy for hard work during 
May ‘and June when they are most needed. For 
these reasons, we prefer to have the colts dropped 
from November to February, and have the mares 
well fed and housed, so that the colts will not 
suffer for milk. We would have mares that do 
not work at that time, foal in April or May. 


Wi: is the best time to breed my mares? 





Comparative Value of Cottonseed and 
Cottonseed Meal. 


to $20 a ton and cottonseed meal at $27 a ton?” 

If the seed and meal are compared on the basis 
of their fertilizer values, then one pound of cot- 
tonseed meal is about equal to two pounds of 
cottonseed, or $18 a ton for seed is about equiva- 
lent to $36 a ton for meal. 

If they are compared on the basis of their feed- 
ing values, then one pound of cottonseed meal is 
about equivalent to 1.6 pounds of seed, or $18 
aton for seed is about the same as $28.80 fora 
ton of meal. 

In comparing these values, however, several 
additional facts must be considered. The cost of 
hauling the seed to market should be deducted 
from the seed, as the net price actually received; 
and the cost of hauling the meal to the farm 
Must be added to show the net cost of the meal. 
On the other hand, cottonseed meal is more con- 
venient to handle as a fertilizer, and the plant 
foods it contain are more readily available. When 
used as feed, a larger amount of nutrients may be 
fed of the meal than of the seed, because when a 

‘large amount of seed is fed, the excess of oil is 
apt to disturb digestion and cause scouring of the 
animal. It would, therefore, appear that $18 to $20 

aton for seed is a fair price, when meal is sold for 
$27 a ton, if we judge by their fertilizing and 
feeding values; but it does not follow that $18 to 
$20 is all the mills can afford to pay for them. 

This will depend on the price of oil as much or 

More than on the price at which they sell the 

meal. The oi¥ is worth nothing for fertilizer, and 

While it is worth something for feed, there is 

More of this than is needed to balance the ration 

fre is no reason, however, why the farmer 
should give the oil to the oil mills for less than 
its real value, because it happens to be of no 

Value as a fertilizer and he cannot use it econom 


[ws a fair exchange between cottonseed at $18 





ically as a feed. The oil mills in paying $18 to 
$20 for cotton seed may be_paying all they can 
afford, but the point we wish to make is that the 
price of seed should be based on the price of oil 
as well as on the price of meal and hulls. 





“Get a Pure-Bred Pig’”—Now is the Time. 


matter positively, but it is pretty safe to 

state that the farmers of the central 
South have many less hogs to fatten this fall than 
a year ago. Two and three years ago we took 
a great interest in the raising-of more hogs, but 
for the last year the demand for breeding stock 
has been much less. There are several reasons 
for this temporary lull in interest. Many of those 


T HiRE is probably no way of determining the 


who bought breeding stock and planned to 
raise more hogs were not prepared for it. 
They not only lacked the necessary knowl- 


edge of the business, but this lack of knowledge 
also caused them to lack preparation for feeding 
and caring for the hpgs. The results were, there- 
fore, not up to expectations. Prices fell off a little, 
while the absence of local markets and the fact 
that the number of hogs raised by the individual 
farmer, did not justify or make economical a ship- 
ment to the established large markets, caused the 
prices actually obtained to be still lower. In ad- 
dition to this, cholera became unusually prevalent, 
because of the increased movement of hogs, and 
a lack of knowledge as to the means of prevent- 
ing it or keeping it out of the herds. 

All of these influences ce@mbined to lessen the 
general interest in the production of pork and 
the number of hogs raised this year. To the in- 
dividual who may have suffered loss, all or any 
of these reasons for decreasing the amount of 
pork produced on the farm may appear as good, 
but every one of these unfavorable conditions 
could have been avoided by a more thorough 
knowledge and study of the business. When fail- 
ures have occurred, they have in no sense proved 
that hogs cannot be raised profitably in the South, 
byt on the other hand, these failures almost in- 
variably show that even a fair knowledge of the 
business and proper management would have con- 
verted a failure into a success. 

The lesson to be learned from all our past ex- 
perience in hog raising is a plain one. It shows 
that we need to study the business more and feed 
more economically. There is no place, certainly 
not in the Corn Belt, where the most of the sur- 
plus pork is produced, that can produce hogs as 
cheaply as they can be produced in the South, 
but we must buy or obtain good pure-bred boars, 
prepare to handle them in a manner that will re- 
duce the losses’ from cholera to a minimum, and 
then feed them largely on crops grown on the 
farm for soil improvement and which the hogs 
harvest. 

Instead of conditions being such at this time or 
during the last year, to justify a lessened interest 
in hog raising, it is the time of all periods in our 
history, when hog growing should have been 
booming. Prices are high and have been for years; 
we now know a preventive for hog cholera; and 
have positive proof that hogs may be raised cheap- 
ly, on crops which are necessary for the improve- 
ment of soil fertility. 

The demand for pure-bred sires should be large 
this fall, because no man can afford to omit hog 
raising from his farming operations, and no one 
who raises hogs for any purpose can afford to use 
any other than a good, pure-bred sire. A good 
boar, if as many as five grade sows are kept— 
and no farm of as much as 80 acres should have a 
smaller number of sows—will easily pay for him- 
self in one season, and there is no excuse for the 
use of a grade or inferior pure-bred boar. 





Acid Phosphate. 


A N ARKANSAS reader wants to know, ‘What 





is acid phosphate?” 

Acid phosphate is ground phosphate rock 
in which a large part of the phosphoric acid has 
been made soluble by treatment with sulfuric acid. 

For instance, to make 200 pounds of acid phos- 
phate, containing 16 per cent phosphoric acid, 
the manufacturer takes 100 pounds of ground 


rock, which contains 32 per cent phosphoric acid. 
To this he adds 2100 pounds of sulfuric acid. He 
then has 200 pounds, and in this is 32 pounds of 
phosphoric acid. If in the 200 pounds of this 
acid phosphate there is 32 pounds of phosphoric 
acid, then there is 16 pounds in 100 pounds, or he 
has 16 per cent acid phosphate. 

Without this treatment with sulfuric acid the 
phosphoric acid in the ground phosphate rock is 
not readily available for the feeding of 
the crops. If the ground rock is mixed with 
stable manure, or other decaying vegetable mat- 
ter, the acids formed in the decay of the vegetable 
matter will, to a less marked and rapid extent, 
have the same effect in rendering the phosphoric 
acid soluble as does the sulfuric acid. Our friend 
says he is advised to mix acid phosphate with his 
stable manure and wants to know the reason. 
Stable manure is rich in nitrogen, compared to 
the phosphoric a¢id it contains, therefore, since 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid are the plant foods 
most needed, acid phosphate must be added to 
the manure to supply the deficiency in phosphoric 
acid, and balance the fertilizer. 





The Prospects for Feeding Beef Cattle. 


ILL it pay to buy young steers, weighing 
W 400 to 600 pounds and feed them? Would 

it be better to feed cottonseed meal and 
hulls, or pressed cake, and whatwation would you 
feed?” 

It is impossible for us to tell whether feeding of 
this sort will pay. Nearly every year some people 
make money feeding beef cattle, and some years 
nearly everybody makes money at it. So- much 
depends on how the cattle are bought, the kind of 
cattle, the manner in which they gre fed and 
handled and the way théy are sold, that no one 
can foretell the results; certainly not without 
more information than is given in the above in- 
quiry. Last year almost any sort of feeding was 
profitable, especially if the cattle were not mar- 
keted too early in the spring, but it is seldom that 
the selling price is so much greater than the buy- 
ing price, and usually it requires pretty good and 
careful’work to make money feeding beef cattle in 
the South, on account of the high prices of feeds. 

With the usual prices for meal and hulls, the 
cattle must be bought rather low and the feeding 
continue not over ninety to 100 days if money is 
to be made. Of course, favorable market condi- 
tions may make the feeding profitable regardless 
of other conditions, but these cannot be relied 
upon. Cottonseed cake, or cold pressed cake may 
be used instead of meal and prove equally satis- 
factory, but in either case, hulls or some sort of 
roughage must be used. 

We are of the opinion that anyone who con- 
templates feeding beef cattle should provide silage 
as the cheapest roughage. With silage and corn 
stover, or some cheaply produced hay, or cotton- 
seed hulls,—if they can be bought for not over 
$6 or $7 a ton,—the cheapest roughage has been 
provided, and then cottonseed meal or cake must 
be relied upon as the cheapest concentrate 
available. 

With silage, some dry roughage must be used, 
and corn stover or cottonseed hulls are about the 
only available feeds of this sort. Hays that can 
be marketed are usually too high-priced, except 
in sections where more hay is produced than is 
consumed locally, and even hulls usually sell for 
more than their value for this sort of feeding. 
Money may sometimes be made feeding meal and 
hulls only, but this ration lacks variety and is only 
suitable for a short feeding period. If meal and 
hulls or cottonseed meal cake and hulls are used, 
about four pounds of hulls should be given to one 
pound of the meal, or caked or broken cake, and 
if the cold-pressed cake (which includes the whole 
seed minus the oil which has been removed) 
about three pounds of hulls should be given to two 
pounds of the cold pressed cake. For a short feed- 
ing period, 400 to 600-pound steers should prob- 
ably get from three pounds to five pounds of 
meal and twelve pounds to twenty pounds of 
hulls a day, when on full feed: 

As to prospects for feeding, it looks as if those 
who have the feed and can get the cattle at a fair 
price, have an encouraging outlook. The present 
ruling high prices for anything showing any finish 
or quality have caused the marketing of every- 
thing available, and this, with the moderately high 
prices of feeds, should tend toward a small supply 
next spring, and consequently continued good 
prices. The difficulty of getting feeders at a fair 


price is the greatest problem. 








What Professor 
Massey Says 











ETTUCE plants set for the Christmas crop in 

frames will not need the cloth or glass over 
them till freezing is threatened. It is better to 
keep the plants in rather a hardy condition. 





HAVE now two plots of spinach,—one sowed 
with seed grown on Long Island, and the other 
with imported seed. Both were sown the same 
day, but the Long Island spinach is twice the size 
of the imported. Of many things, the home- 
grown seed is better for our planting. 





EF THE sweet potatoes are not already dug, lose 

no time in getting them out, for if left with 
the frosted vines on the ridges they will decay 
und start decay in the potatoes. Handle the po- 
tatoes with care, and if you have no proper potato 
house, put them in banks of about twenty-five 
bushels each on a thick layer of pine straw and 
cover well with pine straw, and let them remain 
awhile to dry off before putting the earth on the 
banks. A rough shed over the hills is an import- 
ant matter, as the dry soil will keep out frost 
better than wet. I have kept potatoes sound in 
this way till June. Irish potatoes can be put up 
in the same way, or with only a thick layer of 
earth. 





HAVE built a sweet potato curing house and in- 

tend to put in a stove and take the sap out of 
the potatoes at a high temperature, say 225 de- 
grees.”’ If it were possible for you to heat the 
house to any such temperature, you would simply 
cook the potatoes, for that is 12% degrees higher 
than boiling water. To dry off the potatoes from 
the sweat they go through after storing, a temper- 
ature of 85 to 90 is abundantly high, with the 
ventilator open. Aft@r they have dried off, the 
potatoes will keep best at a temperature of 45 to 
50. In your mild climate there will be many 
times in winter when it is best to open the venti- 
lators to reduce the temperature. But do not try 
to drive the sap out and cook the potatoes. 





“THE whole principle of making an ice-house is 

to have the walls air-tight and a good drain- 
age below and ventilation above. I have seen ice 
kept in an Open pen well packed with sawdust, 
and good drainage below, and no roof over it but 
the thick layer of sawdust. An ice-house above 
ground with deadened walls and good drainage is 
better than one under ground. Pack the ice with 
sawdust all around and over the top, and it mat- 
ters little how thick the ice is, as it will freeze 
into a solid mass. I have filled an ice-house with 
snow packed down solid and it made very good 
ice, too, when there was no ice to use. Take ad- 
vantage of the first freeze after Christmas or be- 
fore, and fill it, for the freezes are uncertain late 
in winter. 





Give the Grass a Chance. 


HAVE a good pasture of Bermuda grass. 
I Would it injure it to plow it now and sow to 

rye, With fertilizer? I want the pasture to be 
as good as it was last summer.”’ 

Bermuda sod plowed now would be injured by 
the winter, doubtless. If you want to improve 
the pasture, the best plan will be to disk it both 
ways in the spring and give it a top-dressing of 
75 pounds of nitrate of soda an acre and then roll 
it tight. The spring disking will increase the 
growth and the nitrate will help it greatly. I know 
a section where the farmers graze beef cattle year 
after year on the same fields, and have been doing 
it for fifty years and the grass has improved all 
the time. But they apply a good dressing of raw 
bone meal every spring, and scatter the droppings 
with harrows, and mow off any weeds that appear. 
Give a pasture fair treatment, and it is wonderful 
how much it will make. 

Grass will do wonders if given a chance. Right 
across the road from my house is a sandy ridge 
that many years ago was run in truck. For the 
past eight or ten years it has lain idle being owned 
by a realty company that is selling lots. It has 
sodded all over with bluegrass, that has not been 
cut or pastured, and the land has grown rich from 
the fallen and decayed grass. Last week I had a 
visitor from central North Carolina and I took 
him over to see that grass on land just like thou- 


sands of acres in North Carolina, and in that 
tangle of bluegrass, knee-high, one can hardly 
walk. Now I feel sure that that sod would be 


even better had it been pastured and top-dressed 
annually. Kentucky cannot show a finer sod,— 





the result of simply letting the grass grow and 
fertilize itself by its own decay. 

In pasturing stock, we must replace what they 
take off, or even a little more, and a well-cared- 
for sod of Bermuda can be very greatly helped by 
top-dressing with bone meal or even the nitrate, 
and disked over, every fourth spring. Few South- 
ern farmers realize the value of a well-kept pas- 
ture. It pays as well to fertilize the grass as any 
other crop on the farm. 





Wanted—Big Crops on Ordinary Land. 
HAVE some land that made forty bushels of 
I oats an acre. Planted it in peas but dry 
weather made them poor. They have been cut. 
{ want to get the land sown to rye and crimson 
clover to turn under in spring. On part I want to 
make two bales of cotton an acre and on the other 
100 bushels of corn an acre. What is necessary 
to get such yields?” 

You might possibly get them in a favorable 
season by very thorough preparation and the lav- 
ish use of fertilizer, but the chances are you would 
not. You took a crop of oats off the land and 
then took a crop of pea hay off, and the chances 
are that you have reduced the fertility of the soil, 
as you do not say anything about any fertilization 





THE RIGHT KIND OF STOCK 
CERTIFICATE. 


How many dollars of that $170,000 which 
the American people were “faked” out of 
during the last year, came qit of the pockets of 
farmers? The promised golden flood misrepre- 
sented by that gold engraved stock certificate, 
failed to materialize; but I want to tell you of a 
nicely engraved certificate, still in my possession, 
which has paid almost fabulous dividends during 
the last year. 

Yes, it is a “stock” certificate. I paid $60.00 cash 
for the stock, and the first dividend declared was 
October 29, 1911. (Thé stock was purchased dur- 
ing August of the same year.) The first dividend 
(estimated) was $50. The second dividend was 
declared July 18, 1912, and has been paid in cash. 
This amounted to just $65, and I have the money 
in my jeans. 

This “stock certificate” tells the breeding of a 
fine Duroc-Jersey sow, bought as a bred gilt. We 
are looking for an increase right away, (only one 
of her gilts has been bred) and next spring we 
shall have, barring accidents, between forty and 
fifty pigs. We have already sold $131.50 worth 
of pigs from an investment of $100, and would 
not now take $300 for the stock reserved. 

Crise. N.C. W. W. SHAY. 














you used with the peas or oats. So far as your 
account goes, the only addition to the soil has 
been the oats stubble and the roots of the peas, 
and unless the land was previously well supplied 
with humus-making materials, it is not now in 
as good condition as before the oats were taken 
off. If the oats straw and the pea hay are fed on 
the farm this winter and the manure hauled out 
and spread on the land as fast as made, the defi- 
ciency can be largely remedied. 

The way to get large crops is thru the develop- 
ment of the soil by a good rotation of crops, in- 
creasing the humus content. Deep plowing and 
thorough preparation of the soil, with shallow and 
level cultivation will help. But on land deficient 
in humus a very heavy application of fertilizer in 
a dry season may defeat the very object intended, 
for you can safely use a larger amount of fertilizer 
on land abounding in humus than you can on land 
that is deficient in this organic decay, because it 
will hold moisture in dry weather and dissolve the 
fertilizer that, in a soil lacking lacking humus, 
might be absolutely damaging. Therefore, it is 
impossible for me or anyone to say how you can get 
the crops you want next summer on that land and, 
so far as I can see, the chances are that you will 
not get them. 

The forty-bushel crop of oats removed from the 
land full twenty pounds of nitrogen, twelve pounds 
of phosphoric acid and ten pounds of potash, and 
the peas also drew on the supply of phosphoric 
acid and potash, and being a poor crop, the roots 
hardly left enough nitrogen to replace what the 
oats took away. Hence, unless the fertilization of 
the oats was heavy, the soil is really poorer than 
before the oats were taken off. Then you stand 
a very poor chance to get a good stand of crimson 
clover sown as late as the last of October, while 
the rye will doubtless grow, but will simply re- 
store some of the organic matter to the soil that 
it takes from it. If the manure made from feed- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ing the oats straw and the pea hay igs returneg 
the land, and a heavy application of fertilizep ; 
used, you may get a good crop of cotton and es 
but if you make the crops you propose, | shall be 
surprised. 

Land can be brought up by good farming 
make 100 bushels of corn an acre, and make-i 
in an economical way, but cheap corn can . 


no 
made by depending on commercial fertilizer 
make it. Heavy fertilization pays better OD cot 


ton than on corn. 





Farm Work for November, 


F COURSE, every farmer knows the COtton 
should be gotton out of the field as rapidly 
as possible to avoid damage and Stains 

Those who sowed crimson clover seed among the 
cotton have probably gotten a stand since the 
rains, and if no clover was sown, there jg still 
time to sow rye. Bare stalk land is losing fertility 
all winter and the rye will catch the nitrates tha 
would be washed out, so that they can be returned 
in the organic matter and more humus-making 
material added to the soil. 

* x & 


With the coming of light frost, no time should 
be lost in getting wheat drilled. If the corn was 
cut and shocked and the land disked fine, there 
will be little trouble in getting the wheat in noy, 
In riding to Philadelphia last week thru Dela. 
ware, noticed that on the fine farms in the upper 
part of Delaware, the practice is to set the com 
shocks thickly in a row so as to leave a wide 
space for seeding. This is much better than scat. 
tering them wide apart over the field, for the 
shock rows take less of the ground and the gath. 
ering of the grain can be done more rapidly where 
the shocks are in a continuous row side by side, 

Then, in spring, after the shocks are removed, 
this long row is put in order and sown to oats, 
and on most of these grain farms the only oats 
grown are those on the shock rows. On these 
farms the wheat had been,sown early in October, 
and in many fields was ‘already showing green. 
Frost holds off so late that there is danger that 
these may catch the fly. 

On other fields where the shocks stand wider 
apart, I noticed that in drilling the wheat they 
drilled all around the shocks. This is not so gooi 
as the long close-set rows, for the only land left 
from wheat seeding is the spot where the shock 
stood, and this prevents the sowing of oats, as in 
the continuous shock row. 

*  & 

Where peas were sown among the corn and the 
corn was topped and stripped, there is the added 
labor of clearing off the stalks before the land 
can be prepared for wheat or oats. In the peanut 
sections of northeast Virginia, the farmers prefer 
to top the corn and gather the ears and then tun 
the hogs in to harvest the peas before the peanut 
fields are ready for them to glean. This is the 
practice with every good farmer in Isle of Wight 
County, who told me that their objection to put 
ting the corn in shocks was that they always had 
peas in the field for the hogs, and hogs in that 
section are a very important matter with the 
makers of the famous Smithfield hams. But at 
the same institute at Isle of Wight courthouse 4 
farmer told me that he cut and shocked his com 
and turned the hogs on the peas and they never 
disturbed a corn shock, but attended strictly to 
the peas, and that by the time the peas were eatel 
and they might get troublesome, he had peanut 
fields ready for them, as he shocked his peanuts il 
an enclosure to themselves. 

* * * 

Heavy clay soils will certainly be benefited by 
late fall plowing provided you sow rye on it as4 
winter cover. Now is the best time in the year t0 
subsoil the hill lands that are liable to wash. 4 
loose bed of soil sixteen inches deep will take up4 
vast amount of water before letting any run, and 
the winter rains do not wash like the summer tor 
rents. But always try to have a green winter crop 
on all land otherwise unoccupied. It will save 
fertility and give you humus-making material t0 
plow under in the spring. 

* * 

Get all implements, that are no longer used, 
under cover, clean and oil them and save the 
from rust and decay. Give the wood-work of the 
mowers and reapers and other machinery a fresh 
coat of paint. 

* * 


If your fields are encumbered with broken Loose / 


rocks, get them all off in leisure times, and us 
them in making hard roads over the farm, or 22 
stopping old gullies, or making under-drains. 





Great and wise men have ever loved laughter 
The vain, the ignorant, the dishonest, the pr® 
tentious, alone have dreaded or despised it. Ek 
bert Hubbard. 
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How I CAN KEEP MY FARM FROM WASHING AWAY. 





professor Sherwin’s Big Gulley and What He Proposes to Do 
With It—A Better Plan Than Pine Brush or Terraces. 





By Prof. M. E. Sherwin, North Carolina A. & M. College. 


y FARM is located about two 
miles from Raleigh, on the 
city water-shed. Before I 
came into possession of the farm, it 
had been terraced to carry the water 
around the hillside from two ways, 
and pour it down the hill in one 
place. The result, of course, the only 
one that could occur—is a big, broad, 
deep gully on the hillside. In places 
this gully is too wide to jump across, 
and with banks too steep to allow a 
man to climb into or out of it. In 
places a six-foot man could be buried 
in a standing position without raising 
any mound above the level of the 
surrounding land. The gully is just 
washed out of rich, deep red-clay 
soil. 

If I had owned the farm long, or 
were in any way responsible for this 
gully, I would be ashamed to de- 
scribe it. 

Ihave described the gully because 
J want to describe a remedy for it, 
and as I want all the readers of this 
to see that the remedy will fit, I de- 
scribe both side by_side. 

Now down this gully during every 
rain, goes a lot of dirt, organic mai- 
ter or vegetation, and water; just 
what it takes to make a good crop. 
I could spare some of the water to 
the city, for that costs me nothing, 
but the dirt and vegetation I hate 
tosee go, for I have only just bought 


them and paid cash for them Be- 
sides, some of the Raleigh people 


kick on getting so much dirt in their 
drinking water. They are_ really 
taking something valuable from me 
without any compensation whatever, 
and are still dissatisfied with their 
bargain. So, if I can stop the wash 
on my farm, I can save that which 
cost me money, and which I intend 
to convert into crops, and at the 
same time stop some of the com- 
plaint against the city water. 

Now for the remedy. It must~be 
a remedy better than pine brush, 
and yet it must not be expensive, for 
nearly all of my spare cash has gone 
to purchase the farm—very little is 
left to pay doctors’ bills for it. Let 
us see the principle on which a ter- 
Does it keep the water 
from running away? No. Some- 
times it doesn’t even keep the dirt 
from running away. But it is sup- 
posed to reduce the amount of wash- 
ing by running in a round-about way, 
80 that the water will run more slow- 
ly. A good terrace in some measure 
accomplishes this. But all the ‘or- 
ganic matter that will float in the 
water is lost with the water, and 
nobody’s farm is very fertile without 
crganic matter. Now, if we could 
devise some way to check this float- 
ing organic matter, and also check 
the flow of the stream enough to al- 
low some more of the dirt to settle 
out, we would have the remedy we 
are looking for—a remedy better 
than pine brush and terraces alone- -- 
one that would save a great deal of 
“farm” that now gets by both of 
these Southern farm remedies. 


That remedy has been found for 
us. It is described in a little booklet 
issued by the International Clay Pro- 
ducts Bureau. This is the remedy 
that I am going to use on my farm. 
First, I shall lay eight or ten 12-inch 
Vitrified sewer tile in the bottom of 

gully at its lower end or outlet. 
ese pieces of vitrified tile will have 


‘to be laid in cement to withstand the 


hydrostatic pressure that may occur 
In later years. Then I shall build a 
dam across the gully right on top 
of the sewer tile, of course, leaving 
the ends of the sewer tile open. This 
dam will need to be built up four or 
five feet higher than the surrounding 
land. Then’I shall fit a sewer pipe 
elbow into the upper open end of the 
tile already laid and into this elbow 
? 


I shall stand one or two straight 
lengths of sewer tile of the same size 
as before. These will stand perpen- 
dicular to the others and will not 
need to be laid in cement. I shall 
fence around this upright tile with 
wire netting or ordinary chicken 
fencing. Now what water comes 
down the gully carrying my farm to- 
ward the city will be checked by the 
dam, be made to swing around and 
come nearly to rest. This is what I 
want it to do, for then it will begin 
to deposit its load of ‘‘farm’’ above 
the dam. The water will of course, 
form a pond as deep as the upright 


pure-bred cattle. Or at least with 
good cattle if not possible to own all 
pure-bred. 

I have in mind a man whose farm 
is traversed by a creek with very 
rich bottom lands, which produces, 
when not overflowed, immense yields 
of corn. But this man and his sons 
have toiled for years ditching and 
cultivating these bottoms under such 
uncertain conditions that as Mr. 
Johnson writes, it seems almost like 
gambling. Often they have had to 
see the results of all their hard la- 
bor swept away or ruined by over- 
flow. In the meantime, ‘the sur- 
rounding hillsides have grown poorer 
each year. 

Now this man has a large family, 
and is situated at no great distance 
from the railroad. If he had put 
these lands in pasture years ago, and 
started in the dairy business, he 





A UNIQUE PLOWING DEMONSTRATION 








machine. 








N ANOTHER page is something about the Percheron mares Mr. Allan 
Nicholson bought recently. Here they are pulling a Spalding deep tilling 


This work was done at the Union County, South Carolina fair, 
for which Mr. Nicholson planned a unique plowing demonstration. 
his idea to have a one-horse plow, a two-horse plow, a four-horse plow and a 
traction engine all at work together so that it would be seen at once just how 
much a man could add to his efficiency by using more power. 
stration should be of great value to the farmers who make themselves believe 
that they can afford to break land with only one horse. 


It was 


Such a demon- 








tile is long. When that is overflowed 
the tile will provide an escape for the 
water, not, however, till it has de- 
posited most of its load of “farm.” 
The wire-netting fence around the 
sewer tile will catch the floating 
trash, leaves, cornstalks, weeds, etc., 
which will thus be saved on the farm 
to be turned into humus, and later 
into corn. 

After the rain has ceased the pond 
can easily be drained by loosening 
the perpendicular length of sewer 
tile. When the pond or gully fills 
up to the top of this tile, another 
section can be put on and the dam 
raised. The dam, of course, must 
be kept a foot or two above the top 
of the tile. 

I shall continue to use my terraces, 
and shall fill some parts of my gully 
with pine brush, but I cannot afford 
to lose all of the dirt and organic 
matter that inevitably slips by them. 
The dam, the pond with a guarded 
outlet—these will save my farm. 





HANDLING CREEK BOTTOM 
LANDS. 


The Best Way is to Put Them in 
Bermuda and Pasture Them, 


READ with interest H. J. John- 

son’s letter in a recent issue of The 
Progressive Farmer, in which he dis- 
cusses-the problem of handling creek 
bottoms subject to overflow. Now, 
while I know it is possible by a cor- 
rect system of terracing and ditch- 
ing to reclaim these lands and save 
the soil on the adjacent hillsides, 


still, I maintain that in most cases it 
is far more profitable for the farmer 
to sod both hillside and bottoms with 
Bermuda, 


wire’in and stock with 


would have been in good circum- 
stances now, and it would not have 
required the back-breaking labor that 
it has taken to cultivate them. The 
members of his family could have 
handled the milk and butter from a 
good-sized herd of cows without any 
hired help, and a half-day each week 
would have been sufficient time for 
taking the butter to depot for ship- 
ping. So all would be clear profit 
except the feed, and where the great- 
est amount of that is raised on the 
farm, the value of the manure will 
about equal the cost of the remaind- 
er, to say nothing of all the calves 
which may be raised in separate pas- 
ture, and bring in a tidy sum each 
year. And this, by the way, is the 
reason I said the pastures should be 
stocked with pure-bred cattle to be 
most profitable. Their keep costs the 
same, and when you are ready to 
market the calves it is much more 
encouraging to sell your fine males 
for say $25 up than it is to turn them 
over at three and four cents a pound 
to the butcher. The heifers should 
never be sold until they calve, and 
you have tried them, for you cannot 
tell their worth until then. Of course, 
you want always to keep the best of 
them for building up your own herd, 
since it is well nigh impossible to 
buy really good dairy cows. 

I have myself had considerable ex- 
perience with such lands, and have 
found that pasturing them brings me 
far more profit than farming them. 

I have a small. piece of hillside 
near my home, which was in red 
gullies two years ago, now it is beau- 
tiful with its covering of Bermuda, 
and the gullies are filling up rapidly. 
I have it wired in and use for pas- 
turing my Berkshire sows and their 
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broods. Do you think it possible for 
me to have raised any crops on this 
spot that would have compared with 
my droves of pigs? Those farmers 
who live too far from town to mar- 
ket their milk might find a ready 
disposal of it by keeping a few pens 
of a good breed of hogs, and they will 
discover that this is one of the most 
profitable sides of the business. 

Ss. L. COLEMAN. 
S. 


Fountain Inn, C. 


| HARROWINGS. 


R. LOFTIN, in the issue of Octo- 

ber 19, raises a question which 
no doubt has given Progressive Far- 
mer readers no little trouble. Har- 
row doubts if The Progressive Far- 
mer in making its campaign for 
heavier work-stock and incidentally 
advising the use of Percheron mares 
for the production of larger mules, 
contemplated the results which have 
followed. Naturally one would sup- 
pose that the logical way to get our 
heavier work-stock would be to breed 
it; since that is the way all coun- 
tries supported with sufficient work- 
stock have obtained it. That this was 
the idea of The Progressive Farmer 
is evident from its frequent refer- 
ences to the purchase of Percheron 
stallions. But as far as Harrow’s ob- 
servations go that is not the method 
of the Southern farmer. Nine out 
of ten of those with whom he has 
talked on this matter want to buy 
the Percheron mares. This is the 
most expensive way of increasing the 
size of our work-stock, and it is safe 
to state that the general quality of 
our work-stock will not be materially 
affected by all the mares purchased. 
It will cost too much, more than we 
are able to pay to improve our work- 
stock that way; for four or five mares 
purchased for $1,000 cannot have 
one-tenth the influence on the in- 
crease in the weight of our work- 
stock as would the same $1,000 in- 
vested in a stallion of the right sort. 
But this is not what I started out to 
write about. The trouble which has 











arisen is a means of securing the 
mares at a reasonable cost. Many 
men are evidently like Mr. Loftin. 
They want the mares, but do not 
know how to get them. Usually 


where there is a demand it is sup- 
plied in some way or by- somebody: 
but this case has peculiar difficulties. 
It is a case where the price paid by 
the consumer is out of all propor- 
tions to that received by the pro- 
ducer. This is not due to large 
profits of middlemen, but due to the 
great cost of buying the animals in 
small numbers and shipping them 
long distances. The freight on a car- 
load of mares, while high, might not 
add too much to the cost of each 
mare; but the freight charges on two 
or four mares would be nearly as 
much as on a carload and would run 
the price beyond reasonable limits. 

It has been suggested that local 
dealers in horses or mules can in- 
clude the few mares needed by any 
individual in a carload of his other 
stock and thereby reduce the cost; 
but in this there is also a serious ob- 
jection. Good grade draft mares 
that will breed are not often found 
in the large city markets. Too many 
of the mares that might be bought 
at such markets are non-breeders and 
are there because they have proved 
non-breeders 

If these mares are to be purchased 
and delivered at reasonable prices it 
must be through some co-operative ~ 
system of buying. But how is this 
co-operation to be brought about? Is 
the demand sufficient to make that 
practicable? Harrow has been asked 
how these mares are to be obtained 
at reasonable prices and he has been 
compelled to state that he does not 
know any way except to buy stallions 
and breed them. To ship mares 
worth $200 to $250 each, two and 
four in a lot, is not practicable. Who 
ean solve the difficulty? 

HARROW. 






















































































DISSTOR, 


SAWS: 








rama jt 





In buying tools, as in buying anything else, 
the temptation is strong to save something 
on the price at the expense of quality. | ; 
Yet the extra cost of high-grade tools / Sam 
over inferior tools is small. And the —— 


difference in results is great. 


Tool requirements on the farm particularly, call for the greater | 
efficiency, ease in working and lasting qualities of | 


DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 


Sold by all Progressive Hardware Dealers 


This is such an important subject that we have published a valuable and 
handsome book —“ Disston Saws and Tools for the Farm”. Every 
farmer should read it for helpful and valuable Tool information and sug- 
gestions, directions for the care of Tools and other data. 


Simply write for the “Disston Farm Tool 
Book”, and it will be sent free by return mail. 


** There is no substitute for a DISSTON.”’ 
HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Incorporated 


Keystone Saw, Tool, Steel & File Works 
P.O. Box y-1537, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“The greatest dollar buying piece of literature * 
ever penned by man.’ So write my farmer 
friends who have read my latest book. Have 
4 youread it? If you haven’t you are missing a golden treat. Yes, 
_j i mean it, for ““A Streak of Gold” will show you how you can coin 
teal gold dollars from your manure pile. It’s written from the net 
results of America’s greatest soil experts—and the experi- 
j ence of thousands of farmers. Mail mea postal 
or letter today for your copy—free and get 
my offer for you to prove how 
you can have bigger 
crops next 





















on 
Galloway Spreader 
—WNo spreader in the world 
can match quality with a Galloway 
equipped with Mandt’s New Gear. 
T'll send it anywhere to stand on its pure merit alone— 
give you 30 to 90 days free tria big guarantee and back my 
entire proposition with a £25000 ban} nd, That's proof of quality 
anc my factory to you price saves you dealers and jobbers profits. 
Put your letter or postal in the Mail NOW. Ask for free book and 
Special 1913 proposition and price. 
WM. GALLOWAY, President 
Wm, Galloway Go 679CH Galloway Sta, 












Free Trial 


Waterloo, la. 30 Days 
















“WATERLOO BOY” 
|GASOLINE ENGINES 


Guaranteed 5 Years Be 


These famous farm engines are so strong, du 
and simple that we guarantee each and every one for five years. 

Back of each engine stands our great $500,000 factory and our record of 

16 years continuous success and square dealing. Buy a “Waterloo Boy’’ 


engine and you will be completely satisfied W f i 2 
illustrated catalog. : r - ee 
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rable. safe 














WATERLOO GASOLINE ENGINE CO., South. Lock Drawer 206 B, Salisbury, N. C. 











| lying-out unused. 


ABOUT WILLIAM EHRETT. 


Plain Farmer and What He 
O EVERY appearance there 
nothing remarkable about him. 
He is ordinary flesh and blood, noth- 


A Did. 


is 


ing mythical or imaginary about 
him. As a boy he did not attract 
unusual notice. The writer was his 
teacher and. remembers him as a 
frank lad who was punctual, re- 
spectful and obedient. While still 


young he married and his wife was 
a country-bred girl well suited to be 


the wife of a sturdy enterprising 
young farmer. He is siill young 
and has not accumulated any great 
property, nor invented any remark- 
able piece of mechanism, nor made 
any remarkable discovery. Yet there 
is about William Ehrett something 


that singles him out as being differ- 


ent from the most of those with 
whom his lot is cast. 
Two years ago, shortly after his 


marriage, he bought an old farm that 
for a gencration almost had been 
People said it was 
and good. The last 


worn-out no 


| persons to live on it had moved ofi 


| fence at.all. 


| iculed and asked him 


| but before they 


and abandoned it altogether. It had 
an old dilapidated hut on it, but no 
He did not build a new 
house (hasn’t yet.) He is in debt for 
the place, so he repaired the house 
as best his time and means would 
permit and moved into it and went 
to work to break his sedge and to 
fence his fields. His neighbors rid- 
when he ex- 
pected to be able to make a crop, 
were well ready to 


| begin to farm he had put up $100 


August 


| horse, 


worth of good woven-wire fence and 
had practically all of his land broken. 
Besides this he found time to make 
cross-ties enough to meet current ex- 
penses. 

When he had occasion to have my 
professional services I was not met 
with the fxmiliar old song, ‘“‘Well, 
Doc, I haven’t any money.” In 
of last year I ate din- 
ner with him. He told me of the 
amount to fall due on his farm and 
showed me his crop. I was confi- 
dent that his cotton would easily pay 
twice the amount. He had hogs to 
make his meat and enough cross- 
ties in the wood already made to pay 
grocery bills with after his crop was 
gathered. He then had only one 
yet by swapping work and 
other shifting he had managed to 
break his land with two horses and 
disk it, too. In effect he had done 
two-horse farming. 


His cotton was 
gathered and harvested, marketed 
in due time and altho cotton lit- 


tle more than one-half the price of 
the year before, he had ample means 
to meet his obligations. Some time 
during the next winter he bought a 
mare. 


Being out on an unusually bad 
| day last winter when the roads 


| were so bad that it seemed impos- 
| sible to get over them, I more than 


once met William, as well as many of 
his neighbors, in a way quite charac- 


| teristic. The others were coming into 


| be 


| their worst. 


town on foot for an all-day stay. If it 
was mill day, they would sometimes 
have a small sack of corn on the 
shoulder. Or maybe, if the roads 
were not too bad, they would 
horseback and have aé_e bag 
across the horse. William never 
came this way. He always had his 
wagon and something on it to sell. 
If nothing else a few ties. No more 
than half-dozen if the roads were at 
On top of these, if mill- 


| ing was to be done, he had his sacks 


of corn, and often his neighbors had 


taken advantage of his generosity 
and dumped several of their bags 
on too. 

I met him one spring day. I 
| thought long continued rains had 


surely failed him this time. I made 
reference to the continued rains and 
late seasons together with delayed 


planting. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said, “but I am 
thru planting cotton; have twelve 


and a half acres planted.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE Farypp 


Today while many of his n 
bors were in town grumbling 
complaining about the rain Willian, 
drove in with his father’s team and 
his to a wagon and 22 ties op it 
“These are all father had,” he said 
“but we will not bring all of Mine 
at one load. I have 146 in the Woods 
now.” 


William may not be a scientific far. 
mer, but he 
one. Already people are 
“Tsn’t that fellow lucky? Didn't h 
get that place cheap?” Do not the 
readers of The Progressive Farme 
believe he will succeed? Are there 
not others who may profit by his 
example? Dr. P. M. BISHOP 

Middleton, Va. 
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THE STORY OF A POOR FIELD). 


Why Mr. Leigh Believes in Commer. 
cial Fertilizers, 

N YOUR issue of October 12, 1919 

on page 1048 (8), I notice the at. 
ticle, ‘‘Peas Improve Poor Land” py 
Mr. R. J. St. Clair, and your editor. 
ial comment thereon. I have had, 
little experience in improving poor 
land, and in one instance I am amaz 
ed with the results. While I an 
careful to make and save all domes. 
tic manures posstble on my farm and 
earnestly advocate its use, after my 
experience with chemicals, I am fore. 
ed to the conciusion that it pays to 
use them. 

My experience with chemicals was 
simply this: Commencing with a 
piece of land reduced to sterility by 
constant cropping, it was seeded to 
peas in 1907 with no fertilizers or 
manures and the crop resulting was 
so inferior, due both to dry weather 
and impoverished soil, that I made 
practically nothing. 

In 1908 the same land was pre 
pared and fertilized with 300 pounds 
14 per cent acid phosphates and 5) 
pounds of muriate of potash per acre 
and seeded to peas, and it yielded 
about one ton of cured hay per acre. 

In 1909 the same land was pre 
pared and fertilized with 300 pounds 
acid phosphates, and 50 pounds mt 
riate of potash, seeded to peas, and 
it made a fine crop, yielding about 
two tons of cured hay per acre. 

In 1910 the same land was pre- 
pared for corn. I relied on the peas 


to have gathered sufficient nitrogen 
and fertilized the land with 400 
pounds acid phosphate and 109 


pounds muriate of potash per acre. 
This corn crop was a fine crop, which 
I am satisfied would have measured 
from 35 to 40 bushels per acre, but 
it was cut and put in a silo. This 
land was then prepared and seeded 
to oats without any fertilizer, a great 
mistake. In 1911 I harvested a very 
good crop of oats, yielding from 29 
tc bushels seed per acre. Owing 
to dry weather this land could not 
be fallowed again until July 20, 1911, 
when it was prepared and planted 
in corn. As that was exceedingly 
late for corn planting, I fertilized the 
land as follows. I applied broadcast 
300 pounds acid phosphate and 50 
pounds muriate potash, and to hasten 
the growth of corn, I drilled 100 
pounds bone meal and 50 pounds 2 
trate of soda per acre. The fall was 
seasonable and frost was late, and [ 
made a very heavy crop of corn on 
this land. 
This corn 
two-horse 


25 


was cultivated with 4 
cultivator, and at last 
working this land was seeded 1 
crimson clover. The seasons were 
favorable, and I secured a good st 
of clover, and in spring of 1912, 
harvested a fine crop, which was 
cured as hay, yielding about two tons 
per acre. 

When I started with this plot of 
land I regarded it as about as poor 
thirsty and undesirable as any land 
on the place. Now it is full of life, 
and I consider it about as good and 
productive as any land on the place. 
This land has been improved. with 
chemicals with every crop, cornstalks 
and all harvested and taken off ang 
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all domestic manure applied to other 
fields on the place. 

The question arises, Does this pay? 
Mr. Voorhees suggests that we raise 
an account with each lot and see 
what are the results of our opera- 
tions. Suppose we do this now, and 
strike a balance. 

The debits are as follows: 
1908, to 300 pounds phos- 

phate at $13.50; 50 

pounds potash at $42.50... 
1909, to 300 pounds phos- 


-$ 3.08 


phate at $13.50; 50 
pounds potash at $42.50... 3.08 
1910, to 400 pounds phos- 
phate at $13.50; 100 
pounds potash at $42.50... 4.82 
1911, to 300 pounds phos- 
phate at $13.50; 50 
pounds potash at $42.50... 3.08 
1911, to 100 pounds Bone 
at $30.00; 50 pounds ni- 
trate soda at $50........ 2.75 
$16.81 
The credits are as follows: 
1908, by 1 ton pea hay, at 
. CC eee ee 15.00 
1909, by 2 tons pea hay, at 
Sie BPS SOLON RUT EOIO 30.00 
1910, by 7% barrels corn 
with forage made_ into 
Lo acta ee ec 30.00 
1911, by 25 bushels seed 
oats at 60 Gcents........ 15.00 
1911, from $8 to 10 bar- 
rels corn and forage... 40.09 
1912, by 2 tons clover hay 
Me SUE OCUO! c6:6 wc e's re 30.00 
$160.00 
Deduct fertilizers per above 16.81 
Balance to pay for seed and 
L177 SRP eas er a era aera epee $143.19 


You will observe the economy of 
this system. I have used very little 
nitrates, which is costly, but have 
used the mineral plant food and re- 
lied on the legumes to gather my 
nitrogen from the air. Mr. Massey 
often speaks of the soil as a living 
thing, and from my observation, I 
think we should treat it as such. If 
I proposed to fatten a living animal, 
I would not gorge it at the first feed, 
and then starve it for days. I would 
feed it lightly at first, but at regular 
intervals, and gradually increase the 
feed as the capacity of the animal to 
assimilate its food developed. Now 
in the management of my soil, I 
find that the same methods should 
be followed in fattening that. If I 
make excessive applications of com- 
mercial fertilizers to poor soils, the 
result is unprofitable and unsatis- 
factory. The soil can’t assimilate it. 
If I make an application and expect 
that to last three or four years, there 
is no improvement, but if I cultivate 
my land every year, rotating the 
crops and fertilizing at least every 


Here are some things which I’d 
require if I bought a car. I’ve 
learned their need by building 
60,000 cars. 


I could save, I judge, $200 per 
car by building Reo the Fifth with- 
out them. But you might lose three 
times that by the lack. 


Economy 








year, better every crop. I find that 
there is an accumulation of plant 
food, and this accumulation seems to 
be digested by the soil and more 
available for the uses of the plants, 
resulting in much heavier crops. 
BENJ. WATKINS LEIGH. 

Editorial Comment:—Mr. Leigh’s 
experience, like that of Mr. St. Clair, 
is interesting and valuable, but it 
is never safe to draw too broad con- 
clusions from a single experience. 

Mr. Leigh is unquestionably right 
in believing that mineral fertilizers 
can be used to.great profit, but.it will 
not do to conclude that they alone 
Will make or keep the soil produc~- 
tive. 

The first crop of peas on this land 
—unfertilized—was a failure; the 
second crop—fertilized, as we have 
often said that the pea crop should 
be—was good. Mr. Leigh does not 
tell us what he did with the first pea 
crop, or what came in between the 
two Only one crop of peas 
each year for three years is reported. 
Land in Virginia ought to be doing 
more than that. 

The point is, 
Leigh brought 


crops. 


that Mr. 
up from 


however, 
this field 





I would want big tires, because of 
| their immense economy. 


On October 1 we added 22 per 
cent to the tire size on Reo the 
Fifth, though it was always over- 
tired. Tire makers say that 22 per 
cent will add 65 per cent to the aver- 
age tire mileage. 





I would want lightness combined 
with strength. That means costly 
drop forgings. In Reo the Fifth we 
use 190. 


I woulc want bearings that en- 
dure. That means roller bearings 
which cost five times as much as 
common ball bearings. In Reo the 
Fifth we use 15 roller bearings, 11 of 
them Timken, 4 Hyatt High Duty. 


I require my springs to stand, by 
test, 100,000 vibrations. 


30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base— 
112 inches 
Tires— 
34x4 inches 
Wheels— 
34 inches 
Demountable 
ims 
Three Electric 
Lights 


Speed— 
45 Miles 
per Hour 
Made with 
2 and 5 
Passenger 
odies 


(113) 








R.M. OWEN & CO. “siento 











By R. E. Olds, Designer 


I test my gears in a crushing 
machine, of 50 tons capacity. 


Each engine is tested 48 hours— 
28 hours in the chassis. 


I limit my output to 50 cars daily, 
so the men are never rushed. 


Safety 


f I use chrome nickel steel for the 
axles, vanadium steel for connec- 
tions, manganese steel in the crank- 
shaft. And each lot of steel is 
analyzed twice to make sure vf the 
needed strength. 


Every driving part is built suffi- 
cient for a 45-horsepower engine, 
which leaves big margins of safety. 
I use 14-inch brake drums for quick, 
sure control. 


The various parts of this car get 
a thousand inspections, so errors 
and weaknesses can’t creep in. 


Comfort 


I use in this car my ideal center 
control, so all the gear shifting is 
done by moving a handle only three 
inches in each of four directions. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont._ 
MS 





REO MOTOR CAR CO., Lansing, Mich. 






If I Bought a Car 


. The driver sits on the left-hand 
side, close to the cars he passes. 


I doubly heat my carburetor to 
deal with low-grade gasoline. I use 
a $75 magneto, on which you can 
start the car. 


I use wide, long springs, with 
seven leaves in them. And I use 
deep upholstering of genuine leath- 
er filled with the best curled hair. 


I finish the body with 17 coats. I 
use electric side lights, flush with 
the dash. 


Comfort and beauty mean mtch 
in a car and I spend a great deal to 
secure it. 


My Own Car 


would need to be built in this way, 
else I would not buy it. So I build 
in this way for those who buy from 
me. 


I could easily save at least $200 
by skimping on things like these. 
But men in time would lose their 
faith im me. 


So I cut my profits down to the 
lowest minimum, and sell a car 
such as I describe for $1,095. 


Write for our fall catalog and the 
name of our nearest dealer, 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 














Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 
windshield, gas tank for headlights, speedometer and self-starter—all for $100 extra. 











poor crops to good, by the use of 
commercial fertilizers and the grow- 
ing of legumes. He did not use 
stable manure and we have no re- 
cord that he turned under anything 
except the stubble of the crops he 
grew. The plan worked well in this 
case, just as the peas alone gave 
good results in the case reported by 
Mr. St. Clair, but this does not prove 
that either peas alone or commer- 
cial fertilizers alone will give the 
best results. Indeed, we feel safe 
in saying that a combination of the 
two—commercial fertilizers to grow 


good crops of legumes, which are 
turned under or returned in the 


form of manure—will in most cases 
be the surest and most economical 
method of soil building. 


all 


Special rates will be given by 
railroads to the Farmers’ National 
Congress, which meets in New Or- 


leans November 7-12. An interest- 
ing program has been prepared and 
a large attendance is hoped for. Free 
information can be had from the 
J. ‘H. Kimball, Fort De- 


Secretary, 
posit, Md. 


ENTERPRISES WE DO NOT 
NOW NEED. 
We Do Not Need Them Till We Get 


Ready For Them—We Shall Need 
Them Later. 





OUR leader on page one of Sep- 
tember 14, “The Kind of Enter- 
prises We Do Not Need’’ was apt, 
timely and wise. I do not mean that 
we do not need such enterprises, but 
certainly we are not ready for them. 
Consumers in Charleston are now 
paying 12 cents per quart for miik, 
this means about one-half of that, or 
6 cents to the country dairyman. 
How would a creamery or condensed 
milk factory get its supply of milk 
in a section where it is so scarce 
to sell at about four times the price 
paid for it by plants which now sup- 


as 


ply the country’s needs? When 
Southern farmers have learned to 
make milk at a cost of one cent per 


quart, then the South will be ready 
for creameries and canning factories. 

Some years ago the writer got a 
man (who then owned and operated 
successfully,.a canning plant,) inter- 


ested to the extent of offering to 
build a plant provided the farmers 
in the neighborhood would plant un- 
der contract 250 acres of tomatoes. 
He offered $7 per ton for them. His 
offer was regarded as absurd, the 
idea of selling 1,000 pounds, or ten 
bushels of tomatoes for $3.50, when 
a single bushel frequently sold for 
that much, did not appeal to my peo- 
ple, and the project fell thru. 

There are farmers here who each 
summer can vegetables to be used 
during the winter and spring, in some 

~ instances enough are put up to sell 
some part. I am satisfied that such 
a start could systematically de- 
veloped into a large and paying bus- 


be 


inesg. 
The direst need of my section is 
more efficient and less expensive 


transportation, and co-operative mar- 
keting. T. J. HAMLIN. 
Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


walking 
complain 


who had been out 
with her aunt heard the latter 
that her feet were tired 
“My feet get tired, too, 
walking,’ said the small maiden, “but I 
always think what a nice ride -my stomach 
has’ been having.—Chicago Recordi Herald 


A little girl 


when I go out 
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Handier 
Than Horses 


YES, YOU CAN. 
You can do a week’s work 
in a day if you have a 


* 











Tractor 
Youll be surprised to 
find how much use you 
have for it before next 
season. 
it will furnish power to 

PLOW, THRESH, BALE, 


SHRED, HAUL, SAW, 
GRIND or MAKE ROADS. 


Handy for a hundred jobs. 
Won’t tire, won’t get sick. 


Wecan ship promptly. Order now. 
Don’t get caught in the Springrush. 


Send Postal for Catalog 
RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. Inc, 


DALLAS NASHVILLE CROWLEY 


TENT torre 














wo 
Here’s the Most 
for Your Money 
In a Harrow 


The only harrow that wecbbies tl cuts, lifts, turns 


smoothes and levels any kind or condition of 
soil in one operation. Works every inch of 
the soil. Sharp, sloping knives cut through to 
undersoil, chopping sod or trash buried by plow 
—and leaves it buried where it does most good 
as fertilizer. The only implement you need 


to follow the plow. 
Harrow, Clo 


ACME Crusher, Leveler 


gives you the most for your money because it 
does better work, in less time, with less strain 
onyour horses—islightestinw eightand in draft 
—is the lowest priced riding barrow, guaranteed 
unbreakable. Made entirely of steeland iron, in 
a size to suit your needs—3 ft. to 1714 ft. wide. 
» £*Preparation of the Soil’’—FREE 
The study of this book—written by highest 
authorities—means better crops and bigger 
profits, Send postal now, then ask your dealer 
about the Acme. 


DUANE H. NASH, Inc. 236 Division Ave. ,Millington,N.J. 
General Agents, John Deere Plow Co., 
Baltimore, Md, 


» _ Pulverizing 





Stumpy farms are money-losing farms. You can’t raise bumper crops 
With stumps on your farm. Cut-over lands made valuable by tho 
Steel Stump Puller—the puller that is guaranteed 


1 wo! 
” STEEL WIRE 


i 
ROPE—the kind v fade ofhighest 
re EED 


ZIMMERMAN STEEL CO 
Dept. 13, Lone Tree, lowa 
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price i ou. 
NEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO, 
Box 65, New Holland, Pa. 
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PLOWHANDLE TALKS. 








THIS YEAR’S CORN CROP. 


Some Things it Teaches Us About 
Next Year’s, 

HE STORY 
the year 1912 
season in 
everything, 


of the corn erop for 
has been told. 
some sections has 
almost, that could 
while in others, (and 
these are wide sections too,) condi- 
tions of weather could hardly have 
been worse. In the writer’s State, 
North Carolina, whole counties have 


The 


| been scorched to a frazzle; and thou- 


AST)ULL 


| 
i 


sands of acres of corn will not make 
five bushels per acre. And yet in the 
very midst of the desolation that at- 
tends the failure of the corn crop in 


humus-furnishing influences, will be 
heeded. I wonder, too, if the big 
plows will be started in the sod fields 
just as the breath of winter is felt 
over the land. And I wonder if our 
people will save seed corn of the 
best quality and guard it through 
the coming winter with jealous care. 
And [I wonder if after all this is done 
—no, I don’t wonder—I know, that, 
if this is done, the story of the fail- 
ure of the corn crop of 1913 will 
never need to be told, that the story 
will be rather one of abundant suc- 
cess. It will be one of building corn 
cribs, of fat hogs, fat horses and fat 


cattle, of a contented people, mak- 
ing rich off of the fat of the land, 























AN ARKANSAS 


RICE FIELD. 





general, the writer has seen fields 
that would yield 50 or more bushels 
of shelled corn per acre. 

You ask how that could be? The 
answer is a simple one, but fraught 
with much meaning to the man of 


| the South who is working clay land. 


| three for ten or more years; 


First, the tale is of soil crops, 
grown in the land two years out of 
then it 
is of the big plow, run deep in the 
early winter; the furrows set on 


| edge and left rough until March to 
| be acted upon by the frosts—insur- 


| equal. 
|lons of 


ing a fineness of breaking of all par- 
ticles that no man-made harrow can 
Then it is of millions of gal- 
water trapped by the deep 
open top soil, and held until ab- 
sorbed by the thirsty subsoil. These 


| are the main points of the story that 


when 


tells of successful 
1912 in the drouth-stricken sections 
and the story to this point means 
simply that abundant moisture was 
stored in a soil that was well filled 
with vegetable matter. 

But there is more yet to make the 
story of success complete, and this is 
of the big harrow run over the land 
the March winds had begun 
their work of moisture robbing from 
the rapidly settling, finely pulverized 


corn crops of 


soil. And to make this story more 
complete it is necessary to relate 


how this harrowing was kept up, af- 
ter each heavy rain, until planting 
time, and that lacking plant food 
was supplied by the use of stable 
manure or other fertilizers and that 
—as soon as the good seed had been 
entrusted to the land—the harrows 
were again started, and kept going 
until the condition of the plants call- 
ed for the fine-tooth cultivators. This 
is the whole story except that it was 
necessary, in this season of unusual 
drouth, to keep up the shallow cul- 
tivation until the silks were dying 
and the abundant harvest whisper- 


| ed, ‘well done,’ to the careful hus- 





| bandman. 


TI wonder if the story of the 1912 


drouth will fall upon listening ears 
in the South this fall, and if our 
farmers will remember that the story 
of the summer drouth is an “oft- 
told tale” in our Southland. I won- 
der if the lesson of the need of sod 
crops, with their soil-binding and 


made fat by reason of persistent, 
brain-directed effort on the part of 
the farmer who loves his soil and 
who makes the great business of ag- 
riculture part of his life. 

Will not the story of the 1913 corn 
crop be a wondrous tale? Right now 
is the time to begin to lay the plot. 

A. L. FRENCH. 





A PENNSYLVANIAN’S STORY. 


Had a Hard Struggle But Won Out 
At Length. 


N DECEMBER, 1908, I moved to 
this farm. I came from West- 
moreland County, Pa. My father-in- 


law had contracted for the farm. We 
were to have the one-fourth of all 
that was raised. That year there 
was something like a barrel and a 
half of corn, a little fodder, a few 
corn husks and a little bunch of hay 

-not good grass hay, just wild 
broom-sedge, crabgrass, ete. I had 
to sell my cows before I moved, but 
brought a Clydesdale horse and two 
large mules. The hay and corn last- 
ed me till I could get moved and 
look about a little to find feed. 

The winter hard and the 
neighbors then began to tell me I 
could not raise anything, that that 
farm was known and called the poor- 
est and most run-down farm in Flu- 
vanna County, and what a mistake 
I had made in bringing my large 
team here, that they could not stand 
this climate and would die before 
the summer was gone. I went on 
clearing out the sassafras and little 
pines, making fences, mending what 
I could and plowing. My neighbors 
passed by, stopped, told me I was 
ruining my ground and I could not 
raise anything, I was plowing too 
deep. One man said he would not 
give one dollar for all the corn that 
man would have that fall on a field 
of eight acres. I plowed it deep, and 
turned under the broom-sedge that 
everyone burned off and plowed early 
in the winter. Sowed 25 bushels of 
winter and spring oats. I fed quite 
a lot of the oats in the sheaf as T 
had to buy all chop till the oats were 


was 


ripe { threshed 81 bushels oats 
and gathered 300 bushels of corn 
that fall, 1909. I did not buy any 


look so discouraging. 







THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


rough feed’and wintered my hg 
two mules, cow and three calves, 

Now this is 1912, I have the Sai 
farm, am almost out of debt, have 
my horse and two mules [ brought 
here and they are doing all mY work 
just as well as they ever did. Last 
winter I had enough feed anq Win. 
tered 13 head of cows and calves and 
hauled out 60 loads of manure, 

I do not think I have made aq fai. 
ure as I have 200 acres of land, and 
have sown $100 worth of STass and 
clover seed since I moved here. Thig 
year turned sod ground for most all 
my corn, and rye and German clover 
for tobacco and some corn. ow 
cowpeas in my corn every year to 
turn under for wheat. I put every- 
thing on the ground I can. 

We did not start under very ep. 
couraging conditions when we cama 
here, as I had been teaming almost 
all the time for eight years before 
moving here and had put all my gay. 
ings in the bank, even my lag 
month’s pay I had just drawn, just 
three days before the bank close 
its doors in October, 1907. Then 
we could not sell the farm there ag 
everything was closed. 

Now since we have come here we 
have built a new tobacco barn, roof. 
ed the horse and cow stables, roofed 
the chicken house and wood-shed, 
have most of the old fields cleared 
off again and worked. It does not 
Land is cheap 


here yet. Taxes are very low, al- 
most nothing comparing them with 


taxes in Pennsylvania. 

People have changed a great deal 
in their way of farming since I first 
moved here. I could not take up 
their way and since they see how 
my farm is improving they dre 
changing theirs. 

The climate here is not any hotter 
in the summer than  Pennsylva- 
nia, and.not nearly as cold in the 
winter. JOHN M. SNYDER. 

Kents Store, Va. 





Peas and Oats in a Cotton Rotation. 
N LATE years we never sow oats 
except in fall, and we always 

plant in open furrow. They should 

be planted by November 1, but will 
do well planted later. If land is not 
in good condition naturally, or made 


so artificially, they should be ma- 
nured either with home-made ma- 
nure or commercial fertilizer. They 


will always, thus treated, unless we 
have a terribly dry April and May, 
make a fine yield. I always follow 
my oats (or wheat) with peas 

I cut my grain early in 
shocking the grain in straight 


June, 
rows, 


or if the land is roliing, I have the 
rows on a level, or nearly, so that 
the land will not wash. I imme- 
diately plant my peas after breaking 
the land. 

[ use a grain and fertilizer distrib- 
utor combined in planting the grain. 

If -I have plenty of peas, I plant 


them broadcast. If not, I plant them 
with a corn drill. I broadcast 1% 
bushels to the acre; a peck will do 
if you plant in rows 30 inches apart. 
I always pick my peas whether drill- 
ed or broadcasted before cutting my 
hay. So you see, I make three crops 
a year on my grain land,—oats, peas, 
and hay, and the land is being im- 
proved every year instead of getting 
poorer. 

If we farmers don’t do something 
to improve our lands, our children 
and grandchildren will starve. I 
don’t believe a man should be allow- 
ed to own land who starves it and 
wears it out,—positively has no in 


terest in the land. 
I find the Whippoorwill a _ long 
ways the best field pea. They stand 


up better, do not run much, and ma- 
ture quicker than any pea. They will 
be ripe in three months from time of 
planting. 

I plant oats after corn, cutting the 
stalks with cutter and turn the land 
as soon as I can, plowing deep 


I follow oats and peas with cotton, 
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and deep as soon as I 


turning the 1 
cut peavines. : 
| follow cotton with corn (plant- 


ig early) and sow peas in corn 
east at last plowing, gathering 
ie ripe peas before gathering the 
cor. 

This is the 
crops, and at 
the land, I kno 


best plan to make good 
the same time build up 
w of. 


JULIUS A. PEEK. 
Cedartown, Ga. 
Comment: Mr. Peek’s 


Editorial 
rotation is a good one, or could be 
made a good one. He does not say 
whether or not he grows a winter 
cover CTOD between his peas and cot- 
ton and his cotton and corn, but we 
trust that he does. With winter- 
growing crops to protect his land 
from the rains, and with the use of 
acid phosphate on his pea crop, he 
should, as he says, both get good 
crops and improve the land. 





How a Worn-out Farm Can Be 
Improved. 
BING a reader of your paper t 
think it is the best farm paper I 
ever saw, and has done more for im- 
proved farming in this community 


than any other one factor that has 
anything to do or say about farming. 
The farmers are using more winter 
cover crops here than ever before. 


Where they used to make five to ten 
pushels of corn to the acre they are 
making from 25 to 90 and some have 
claimed to make 100 or more. Where 
they used to make one bale of cotton 
on two or three acres they are mak- 
ing from three-quarters to two bales 
per acre, and they are also taking 
more interest in livestock. 

I want to tell you about a place I 


traded for four years ago. People 
about here said it wouldn’t sprout 
peas, it had grown up in broom- 


sedge and small pines and cost me 
$16 per acre. [I have been offered 
$75 per acre for it. 

I cut the small pines off and took 
a two-horse turn plow ,and turned 
under the broom-sedge and nearly 
everybody that saw me turning under 
that broom-sedge said to burn it off, 
but I did not take their advice. I 
commenced to farm that land on a 
rotation that lacks about five acres 
of getting half of the place sowed in 
peas every year. I made this season 
nearly one bale of cotton per acre 
and from to 40 bushels corn. T 
have seven acres of crimson clover 
With a good stand. 

Now for a few questions: I have 
15 head of cattle fattening which I 
Will sell soon. Will it pay me to take 
a manure spreader and spread the 
Manure on this clover. This land 
has not been inoculated or anything 
done to it to make clover grow. What 
I want to know is will it pay me bet- 
ter to spread this manure on this 
cover or risk the clover growing 
Without the manure and spread the 
Manure on land that has no clover 
on it? Would you advise letting vol- 
unteer oats stand till spring for a 
cover crop or break the stubble with 
disk plow in winter? 

P.M, 

Simpsonville, S. C. 

Comment by Prof. Massey:—It is 
very gratifying to us who have work- 
ed so long for the Southern farmers 
to hear that our work is bearing 
fruit and that we are helping farm- 
ers to better methods. Your success 
on a worn farm should be a great 
object lesson in the neighborhood. 

Now as to your questions I would 
by all means spread the manure as 
fast as made on the clover that is to 
be plowed for corn or cotton. With 
only a moderate dressing of manure 
spread as far as you can make it go 
With the manure spreader, it will 
Save the purchase of any nitrogen in 
a fertilizer for cotton, and you can 
be more liberal with phosphoric acid 
and potash. The clover with a dress- 


or 
ov 


BURDETT 


ing of manure should make without 
fertilizer, a fine crop of corn, and 


that is where the manure and clover 
usually pays best in the rotation, as 
it will give a heavy crop of oats after 
the corn, and these oats followed by 
peas for hay and crimson clover as 
a winter cover, will give you a fine 
chance for cotton. 

I would let the volunteer oats 
stand as a winter cover and break in 
the spring. 





To Get Rid of Sassafras Bushes 
ts : 
‘T\O GET rid of sassafras sprouts, 
let the cattle or goats pasture the 
land, through the summer. months, 
the closer the grazing the better.— 
the closer the grazing the better. 
H. C. MERRITT. 
Clarksville, Tenn. 
Il. 

Tell your man that wants to get 
rid of sassafras sprouts to cut them 
at or just above the ground in late 
summer, July and August, and he 
won’t have to do it many times. The 
stump will decay during the winter. 

Marines, N. C. E. S. SMITH. 

IIf. 

The best way to kill sassafras 
sprouts is to pasture the land with 
eattle. Cattle will soon kill all that 
they can reach, and if there are any 
so high that cattle cannot reach 
them, take an axe and hack them 
over so cattle can reach them. Cattle 


will kill sassafras sprouts in three 
years. MISS OLA SUMMERS. 


Dunlap, N. C. 
IV. 

This is how I have killed out some 
sassafras as thick as they ever grow: 
Eight years ago I had a 35-acre field 
sown to red top. The first year 
sprouts were so thick and large I 
had to shrub them off, as was too 
much to grub out, besides would 
have nearly dug up my stand of 
grass. After mowing each year I have 
pastured heavy with sheep, cattle, 
horses or mules. This year I held 
field for second mowing of lespedeza 
and there were no sassafras bushes, 
except in one corner of field that was 
very thin and rough, and where some 
years I would mow and some not. I 
think in ten years this will kill them 
out entirely. H. BE. FAUST. 

McKenzie, Tenn. 





Get Ready for the Corn Show. 
ANDSOME art posters of unique 








design and_ skilful execution, 


printed in eight colors, will be post- | 


ed conspicuously throughout’ the 
Southeast during the next few weeks, 
calling attention to the fifth National 
Corn Exposition, to be held in Co- 
lumbia, S. C., January 
ruary 8, 1913. 


27 to Feb- | 


Exceptionally low round-trip rates | 
to Columbia, on account of the expo- | 
sition, have been announced, and in| 


addition to the educational facilities 
offered by it, this event will be char- 
acterized by a grand gathering to- 


gether of people from all over the 


Southeast and other sections. 

Persons who desire copies of the 
poster can obtain them by applying 
to the Exposition Management 
Columbia. 





Cotton Pickers Needed in Texas. 


HE COTTON farmers of northern 

Texas are in despair because of 
the lack of labor to pick the cotton, 
now ready, and liable to be greatly 
damaged if rain and wind should 
come. The pay for cotton picking 
has advanced 25 to 40 cents per 
hundred pounds within a fortnight, 
and a week ago farmers were Offer- 
ing from $1 to $1.15, and even $1.25 
in some cases, and no labor is pro- 
curable at that. In some places the 
drunks in the lockups have been lent 
to the farmers, 
crop and paying their fines. Former 
Mayor Stephen J. Hay, of Dallas, 
makes the suggestion that in 
city and others, those who employ 
servants should release them, and 
urge them to go out to the fields now 
white for the harvest.—Exchange. 
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Will you spend Two-Fiftv to in- 
sure yourself for years against that 
everlasting bother—getting the farm 
hands in the fields on time? Will you 
spend it to insure a full days work 
from each man six days out of every 
seven. 

Then, spend it for Big Ben. He’s 
doing it on thousands of farms every 
day right now. More than a million 
people have spent it for Big Ben to 
help them get to work on time. 
Don’t you want to join the Big Ben 
Army. Don’t you want your farm 
hands to be members? 

Alarms are sold at $1.00 and $1.50 
less than Big Ben costs but such 
alarms are merely things to wake up 
by, not to wake on time with. They 
enable you to make a guess at the 
right time, that’s all. 

Big Ben enables you to &izow the 
tight time. When he wakes you be 











Big Ben ends 
the over-sleeping of Farm Hands | 








does it at the time you want, the 
right time. 


Then, cheap alarms may last a 
’ neap y | 
year but Big Ben actually lasts for | 
years and years. He’s built of steel, 
He’s a handsome c/ock plus a puncte 
ual alarm. You can use him all day 
long in any room for he fits bed room, 
parlor, dining room or hall. 

The city man can get the right time of his neigh- 
bor or by picking up a telephone but that’s not so 
convenient for you. You need a teliable time- 
keeper always in the house. That’s why you need 
Big Ben more than you need a plain “‘alarm.”” 





Big Ben rings just when you want and either way 
you want five straight minutes or every half minute 
during ten minutes unless you flag bim off. His 
big keys make winding easy and his great open 
face and large hands tell the time plainly across the 
largest rooms. 


Big Ben is sold by 18,000 jewelers. His price ie 
$2.50 anywhere in the States. $3.00 anywhere in b 
Canada.—If you cannot find him at your jeweler’s 
amoney order sent to Westclox, La Salle, lilinois, 
will bring him to you express charges paid. Put 
him right now on your Xmas list. 
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REMINGTON NITRO CLUB 


teel Lined 


FT hey climb right in the boat 
for the Remington Cubs. 
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used to work the action. 
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of shotgun. 


299 Broadway, 





PAUTOLOADING SHOTGUN 


SAVE YOUR SHOULDER 
In the Remington-UMC Autoloading Shotgun, the kick is 


Send for a motion-picture booklet 


Shoot Remington-UMC Nitro Club Steel Lined Eastern 
Factory Loaded Shot Shells for speed plus pattern in any make 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 





New York City 





IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVER- 


TISE IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURE IT WILL 
PAY YOU BECAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 
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Save 50c 
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When 
You 
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Underwear? 


Men who have been accustomed to pay 
$1.00 per garment and more than twice that 
sum for a union suit of underwear, can scarcely 
believe their eyes when they examine Hanes 
Underwear for the first time. 

“Hanes” is only 50c a garment or $1.00 per Union Suit, but 
“‘Hanes” is equal in every respect to underwear that costs twice 
the money. Examine “Hanes” at your dealer’s and you'll 
surely get an eye-opener on high quality and low price. 


py HANES $1.00 


p per 
ELASTIC KM/T 





Garment Union Suit 


UNDERWEAR 


“Hanes” has arfelastic collarette which fits the neck snugly and cannot 
gape or leave the neck open. The improved firmly knit cuffs on the shirt 
hug the wrist and cannot flare out. The shoulders are reinforced with a 
narrow strip of cloth running across the wale that prevents stretching or 
dropping down. The staunch waistband—strongly stitched and thor- 
oughly well-finished, shows the extra fine workmanship put into all parts 
of the garment. 


If we weren't in the heart of cotton land, bought direct from the growers 
and specialized on one grade of underwear, “Hanes” would surely cost 
you $1.00 per garment instead of 50c. Buy two or three suits of this 
extraordinarily low-priced, high-quality underwear for the coming winter 
and save 50c on the dollar. 





If you can’t find the ‘‘Hanes’’ dealer 
in your town, be sure and write us. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C, 


This label on 
every garment 


Buy none 
without it 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 




























Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endiess chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 

Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 




























Y DEAR Mary: Didn’t I prom- 
ise to tell you this month of 
might make during your spare mo- 
ments 


the long winter evenings when you 
have finished your lessons? 


hold the narrow 
use 


a half-yard of ribbon five 





OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. | 
SOME CHRISTMAS GIFTS YOU CAN MAKE, 


Articles the Girl at Home Can Prepare at Small Expense ang 
Without Much Trouble. 


board cover of the same size, tied to. 
gether with blue or white ribbon is 
decorated with two Dutch figures in 
outline (you can transfer Outline 
from advertisement or Postcard.) 
These words are printed beside the 
Dutch figures: 

“It just beats tre Dutch, how | 
love you so mu(t)ca!” The letter, 
and figures are done in Chinese whit, 
paint, a half pan of which, Costing 
ten cents, will last for a long time 
and letter numberless Christmas 
things. 


Pin Case For Travellers, 


some Christmas presents you 


in the afternoon, or during 


First, ribbon case to 
ribbon you girls 
in your lingerie. It requires 


inches 


here is a 


A scrap of linen 38x14 inches, o 
3x18 inches with canton flannel, oy. 
ing, or eiderdown of the same gize 














makes a very nice pin case to be 
used in travelling. Baste the two 
together, tie wrong. sides being 
F— ae 
| 

EN& ae 


Diagram for Pin Case. 
against each other. Bind one enj 
with some pretty shade of narrow 
ribbon, then turn this bound end over 
the other three inches, bind all 
around the whole case with narrov 
ribbon, and sew some ribbon to the 
outside so when the case is rolled up 
it can be tied. Pins put in this and 
small articles of jewelry put in the 
pocket, will not be scratched. 

Table Mats. 

If you can get your father or 
brother to make you a square frame 
8x8 inches, and one inch thick, with 
groove running around in middle of 


Ribbon Case. 


wide, two brass rings half inch in 
diameter, one yard of baby ribbon, 
and a few needles full of crochet silk 
in color to match ribbon. Cover rings 
with silk, using needle or crochet 
needle. Hem or overcast ends of 
five-inch ribbqn; gather sides and sew 
to rings about three-quarters of the 
way around, leaving space at the top 
of rings. Use baby ribbon for hang- 


ing up the case. Two kinds of nar- all four one inch sides, and 13 
row ribbon can be put in casé with notches half inch apart on four eight- 
ends run thru rings to the out- inch sides, you can make _ two 


side of the spool case. 
To Make a Spool Holder. 


mats at once of No. 1 spool cotton 
Twelve strands of thread are wound 





Cut four ellipses of thin cardboard 
with one diameter five inches, one 
two inches. Cover with any pretty 





Pattern for Spool Case. 


scraps of silk. Before covering, work 
eyelet holes in the pieces on the long 
diameter 1% inches from each end. 
Cover each cardboard, whipping two 
together, then the other two together. 
Punch holes in cardboard, running 
punch thru eyelets. Place two ® 


SSS > 





Corner ‘of Mat. 





in each notch around frame, filling 
up one notch and going to next by 
crossing threads. Then the othe 
sides are wound in the same way. 








When notches ale 

ae filled with thread, each 

cross place is tied by 

Spool Case. making a knot with 

spools either of crochet cotton, darn- thread run through 4 


hook made of whale 
bone, (illustration of). 
i This bone is bent while 


ing cotton or spool thread on one el- 
lipse place other ellipse over spools. 
Run baby ribbon down one spool, 


| across pottom, up other spool and whate-bonehook, W@r™ing it, and the end 
| tie on top. Thus you have a most at- opposite the eye *® 


fastened on top between the holes scissors. When all cross places are 

aids in the usefulness of the object. tied twice, scissors are run tht 

groove around sides, cutting mats 

Blotters. apart on all four sides. Thus yol 

From one ten-cent sheet of blot- have made two mats at once. The 

ting paper pought at any book store sides you have worked on are the 
or printers, you can make a num- wrong sides of the mats. 

| ber of attractive blotters. One of Bags and aprons are always ae 


| tractive spool holder. 


|’ THE SEWING MACHINE OF KNOWN VALUE | 


A needle book pointed by cutting with a pair of 


two pieces of Delft blue blotting pa- 
per 7x10 inches with brown card- 


ceptable at Ghristmas, and you cal 


Saturday, 


make them of almost any material 
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head and 
the rest. 


A pattern for a small cloth rabbit 
costs ten cents, and a yard of white 
eanton-flannel will make several. Use 
pink thread for outlining nose and 
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made of cuffs sewed to- | 
gether into a cyl- | 
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inde 


drawn 
on them, the ends 
covered 


clot 
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happen to have on hand. 
e too small for cutting a 
I’ve put them together 
with scraps of insertion, making the 
match the size of pieces | 


wit 
in 
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h_ faces |} 
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with 
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yW | 
Pe, 
big | 
mar- | 
only a 
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a cute | 


frayed- | 
makes 
‘raps do 


mouth, line ears with pink, and use 
black shoe buttons for eyes. 


A five-cent 


chet silk wi 
ruches for 


spool of colored cro- 
ll make several pretty | 
collars, if you crochet | 


full scallops into one edge of plain | 


white tape. 


Perhaps before Christmas I can tell | 
you of some more things, but as I | 


must stop t 


His: <t 


ime 


I hope 


suggestions will help you. 


Always with love and best 
Your big sister, 


from 





iv 


these | 
wishes | 
M. C. 
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One Literary Society’s Good Work. | 


EVERAL 


years 


ago, 


I taught 


a 


public school at Ryland, N. C., a 


small villag 
mid-way bet 
Edenton, N. 


good many 


e 
ween 
C. 


and 


Su 
I 


station 


ffolk, 


have t 
schools since, 


but I 


situated 
Va., and 
aught a 
be- 








lieve I can say that my winter’s work 
there was the best and most pleasant 


of any. 


The neighborhood was a very pro- 
Soon after school open- 


gressive one. 


ed, we organized a 


literary 


society 


’ 


which we called Ryland Literary So- 


ciety. One 


of 


the young 


men Was 


elected President, and I was elected 


Secretary. 
could join. 


Anyone that w 
All my school 


anted to, 
children 


joined, and most all the people of 


the neighborhood—old, 


and women. 


schools joined, 


Some 


and 


yo 
from 


several 


ung men 
adjoining 
of the 


high school boys from Belvidere. The 
Belvidere boys’ society met on Thurs- 
day nights, and on Friday nights they 


Were with u 


Ss. 


We had regular rules and regula- 


tions. 
ple was 25 
ten cents. 
We 
song, then 
verses from 


opened our 


and 


for 


meetings 
read a few 
the Bible, 


and 


Our society fee for grown peo- 
cents, 


children 


with a 


well-selected 


some of 


the young men led in prayer. 

We had a program committee, and 
an interesting program was made out 
during the week by them and read 
at the following meetings. 


We always had a debate. 
women, 


Inarried 


and 


old 


Girls, 
men de- 


bated as well as the young men. The 


program 
Not to have 
meetings in 
We had 
tions, readi 


> the 


committee 


Sal 


arranged so 


ne det 


succession. 


solos, 
ngs, 


quartettes, 


and 


some 


as 


yates two 


recita- 
member 


that was gifted with her pen, wrote 


and read the “Times.” 


In 


it all cur- 


rent events were read and discussed; 
also we had from it the local news. 


The readin 


as 


of 


the 


Times 


was al- 


Ways looked forward to eagerly. 
The school had a library, but we 


decided to 


ciet} 


and for 


get 


@ supplement 
Ta improve the members of our so- 
the entertainment of 
othegs, we decided on a literary en- 


to it. 
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XVI, $200 
quartered oak 


The instrument by which the value 
of all musical instruments is measured. 


hear them. 


for catalogs. 









Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles—the combination. 


There is 








no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 

















tH Victor-Victrola IV, $15 
4 oop Victor-Victrola VI. $25 




















Victor-Victrola VIII, $40 


Victor-Victrola IX, $50 
oA ae 





Victor-Victrola X 
$75 





The complete line 


of Victor- Victrolas 


Each year has witnessed important im- 
provements in the development of these 
wonderful musical instruments, and with 
the complete line now on exhibition and 


inform yourself so easily. 


onstrate to you the Victor- Victrola. 


sale at all Victor dealers, it is certainly | 
well worth your time to at least see and | 
In no other way can you fully = 7 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will |[/ 
gladly play any music you wish to hear and dem-  |7 
Write to us Z 

Victor Talking Machine Co., 7 and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. j 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Victor-Victrola 4 | 
$100 
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‘His Master's Voice / 
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Victor-Victrola XIV 
$150 
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New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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tertainment. Most every member 
took part in it. It was amusing to 
see the parents acting in pieces, but 
it did them good in reviving their 
youthful spirits. 

We charged ten cents for admis- 
sion to all outside the society. While 
this was not much, still we raised 
$5, which was enough for the sup- 
plement to the library. 

This society did a great deal of 
good to the neighborhood and join- 
ing neighborhoods. It brought us all 
together once a week. It caused us 
to read and study more, it kept the 


young men from lounging around 
the stores and station. It helped 


prepare the young boys and girls in 
society work for high school, of which 
several entered the next term of 
school, and it helped all of us to 
think more, to speak, act and talk 
better in public. 

Those were golden days at old Ry- 
jand. I like yet to live in memory 
of those dear days over again, and 

like to write about them, too. 

MRS. W. T. RAWLS. 


Curry, N. C. 


Busy Days. 


aso ‘“‘drummer boys,’ blue jays 
and crows are busy, and so are 
we. The days are all too short to 
crowd into them all we wish to do 


and see. The crops must be harvest- 
ed, seed labeled and put away, hens 
pushed for winter egg yield, and so 
on and so and all the time the 
birds are slipping south, and 
can’t be out on the hill to watch 
them. Asters, lobelia, ‘‘farewell-to- 
“summer,” and all the other lovely 
autumn flowers, will be faded and 
gone soon, and we’ll feel that we’ve 
hardly seen them. The beauty of 
some evening’s sky, some gorgeous 


on, 


we 





sunset, some maple or gum in au- 
tumn foliage, will escape us, and yet 
how rich we are! For there is al- 
ways more time on the way, and 
nature’s store of beauty is never ex- 
hausted. Outdoors we can always 
find ‘‘books in the running brccks, 
sermons in stones and good in every- 
thing,’ and at any time can lift our 
eyes unto the hills, and at all times 
—thru communion with nature’s 
visible forms—we can find nature’s 
aod. 


The birds will not all leave us, 
and we must remember to gather 
plenty of nuts to share with them 


when the snow covers their food sup- 
ply. The leaves will fall, but they 
will cover the flowers from the cold, 
and we will have an unobstructed 
view of winter sunrises and sunsets. 

The busy, beautiful autumn days 
are passing rapidly, but when the 
long nights are upon us We can spend 


our evenings reading papers and 
magazines, and during the _ short 
duys, find time to make friends of 


our winter birds, and a new spring 
will find us better prepared, and 
more enthusiastic for the work and 
pleasures of a country life. 
MILDRED TATE WELLS. 


A Seary Horse. 








A man in upper New ‘York State, who 
was desirous of purct ing a horse for the 
use of his wife, recently entered into nego- 
tiations with a veteran horse dealer. 

Now about speed,” 


I'm not so particular 
i purchaser, ‘‘but I must 





prospective 





» horse.’ 

Her is one that I'll warrant to be per- 
fectly safe,’’ said the dealer, indicating a 
sad-looking steed near-by. 

“Are you sure he is not afraid of any- 
thing?"’ insisted the man. 

The dealer assumed an air of deep reflec- 
tion. “Well,” he said, “there’s one thing 


he has always appeared to be afraid of ever 


since I got him. It seems as if he’s scared 
to death for fear some one might say 
‘whoa!’ and he not hear it.’—Lippincott’s 


Magazine. 








Your Watch Kept 
in Repair 
Five Years FREE! 


On receipt of your order and $3 we will at 
once send you, prepaid, a genuine, guaran- 
teed imported Swiss watch in handsome gold 
filled, 10 year guaranteed ease. Pay us the 
balance, $9, in three monthly installments of 
$3 each, making $12 in all. Men’s or Ladies’ 
size. Thin model. Open face. Perfect time 
keepers. Every watch guaranteed exactly as 
represented—if not we refund your money. 
Ideal Xmas gift. 

We keep each watchin repair 5 years free, 
and guarantee against everything except actual 
abuse. Ordernow. Srecial price $11.50 if all cash 
with order. 
GENEVA WATCH CO. 
Macon, Ga. 
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more money for furs than any Fur 


vf house in the U. S., because we dresa 


.and dye all our furs direct for the 
manufacturer Write today forfree 


price list, We chargeno commission, 


1. ABRAHAM 


254 N. Main Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








TRAPPERS ~ 


Get More Money For Your Furs 

Don’t ship anyone furs till you get Ri) 
Our Free Bulletin quoting cash prices } 
we actually pay fer Coon, Mink, be ig Ve 
Oppossum and other furs. Wecharge § %, 
no commissions. Write today for Free Vij} Ze 
Bulletin, it will pay you big. Yi Wy ) 

By 2 


NATIONAL FUR AND WOGL CO., 


358 Main Street, N. St. Louis, Mo. 








Saves money in material, time and labor, 
Made in sheets 32.36 inches. Fasily nailed to 
the studs and is ready for plaster or paint. 
$1.75 per 100 sq. ft. 
Will not shrink, warporcrack. Proof against 
FIRE, SOUND, VERMIN, HEAT and COLD, 
Write fot sample and pric 


es. 
THE HERCULES PLASTER BOARD CO., HAMPTON, VA, 
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GOLD DUST 


does more than clean 











Gold Dust sterilizes and leaves your kitchen 


things sanitarily safe. 


The ordinary soap- 


washed utensil is not fit to eat from, because 
soap does not cleanse as thoroughly as it 
should—does not kill germs of decay which are 
bound to lurk in oft-used utensils. 


Gold Dust does most 





of the cleaning without 
your assistance, and 
does it, too, in a 
quicker and more 
thorough manner than 
will soap or other 
cleansers. 


Gold Dust makes pot 
and pan spick and 
span. 


Opportunity 


is Knocking 
at Your D; oO 


















“*Let the GOLD DUST TWINS 


do your work’’ 





THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago 























farmer. 


user a Ford 











THE UNIVERSAL CAR 





"Most any car—just so it’s a 
Ford—satisfies the American 
And now that the 
price has come down to that 
of a team and equipment the 
substantial economy of the 
Ford will make it more than 
ever “the farmer’s car’. 
Every third car a Ford—and every Ford : 
New prices— 

run-about $525—touring car $600— 
delivery car $625—town car $800—with 
all equipment, f. o. b. Detroit. 


alogue 323A and particulars direct from 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


“booster”. 





Get cat- 









































Cata- 
logue 


ONLY $10.00 


Cash, balance $5 per month, buys 
~year-guaranteed buggy. 
$29.50 up; Surries 


this 3 
Buggies 


$45.00 up; Farm Wagons $40.00 


up. We trust honest people 
located in all parts of the world. 


Write For FREE CATALOGUE, 
Century Manufacturing Co., 


Dep’t 811 East St. Louis, Ill, 








Our advertisers are guaranteed to do as they promise. 


es 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











HO can see the green earth 
any more 
As she was by the sources of 


Time? 
Who imagines her fields as they lay 
In the sunshine, untorn by the plow? 


| Who thinks as they thought, 


he tribes who then roam’d on her 
breast, 


Her vigorous primitive sons? 


| What girl 


Now reads in her bosom as clear 
As Rebekah read, when she sat 
At eve by the palm-shaded well? 


| Who guards in her breast 
| As deep, as pellucid a spring 


Of feeling, as tranquil, as sure? 


What bard, 
At the heights of his vision can deem 


| Of God, of the world, of the soul, 


' 


With a plainness as near, 

As flashing as Moses felt 

When he lay in the night by his flock 
On the starlit Arabian waste? 


| Can rise and obey 








The beck of the spirit like him? 


This tract which the river of Time 

Now flows thru with us, is the plain. 

Gone is the calm of its earlier shore. 

Border’d by cities and hoarse 

With a thousand cries is its stream. 

And we on its breast, our minds 

Are confused as the cries which 
see. ‘ 

Changing and shot as the sights 
which we see. 

And we say that repose has fled 


we 


THE HOME CIRCLE. | 


THE RIVER OF TIME. 


Hor ever the course of the river of 
Time. 

That cities will crowd to its edge 

In a blacker, incessanter line; 

That the din will be more op its 
banks, « 

Denser the trade on its stream, 


Flatter the plain where it flows, 
Fiercer the sun overhead. 

That never will those on its breast 
See an ennobling sight, 

Drink of the feeling of quiet again, 


But what was before us we know not 
And we know not what shall succeeg 


Haply, the river of Time 

As it grows, as the towns on jt 
marge 

Fling their wavering lights 

On a wider, statelier stream—. 

May acquire, if not the calm 

Of its early mountainous shore, 

Yet a solemn peace of its own. 


And the width of the 
hush 

Of the gray expanse where he floats, 

Freshening its current and spotted 
with foam 

As it draws to the Ocean, may strike 

Peace to the soul of the man on its 
breast— 

As the pale waste widens around hin, 

As the banks fade dimmer away, 

As the stars come out, and the night- 
wind 

Brings up the stream 

Murmurs and scents of the infinite 

sea. —Matthew Arnold, 


waters, the 








HOW PEOPLE LIVE IN PORTO RICO. 





Mrs. Stevens Tells Something of the Beautiful Island, the Poor 


But Courteous and Cheerful Natives, 


and the Work in Which 


She and Other Americans Are Engaged. 





By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Mayaguez, Porto Rico. 


STORY is told of an American 
girl who applied for a _ pvosi- 


tion as teacher 
schools of Porto Rico. She received 
an appointment, and promptly se- 
cured railroad passage to San F'ran- 
cisco, from whence she proposed to 
sail to the tropical isle. Whether 
her route would have taken her by 
way of the Orient, or around Cape 
Horn, was not revealed, for when she 
reached San Francisco, she discover- 
ed that she had left Porto Rico on 
the other side of the continent, just 


in the public 


| 1400 hundred miles from New York. 





Possibly there are others who are 
still in painful ignorance of the ex- 
istence and location of this charming 
bit of land in the western Atlantic, 
proudly known by its inhabitants as 


the ‘‘Pearl of the Antillles.”’ ‘There 
may be others also, who do not 
know that for 15 years Porto Rico 
has existed as the foster chilc, the 
youngest daughter, of Uncle Sam. 
For ten years Americanizing in- 


fluences have been at work, but the 
newcomer today finds himseif at 
once in a strange land, amid strange 
people and customs. The books of 
travel tell us that the English lan- 
guage is being rapidly acquired by 
the pupils in the schools where it is 
taught daily; but without a good 
working knowledge of Spanish, one 
suffers considerable inconvenience. 
We are, however, in some ways quite 
Americanized down here, and just 
now in the height of the political 
season, to seé the street parades with 
numbers and numbers of American 
flags flying, we can scarcely ap- 
preciate the fact that we are not in 
the heat of the campaign struggle 
in the States. 


Porto Rico, as seen on the map, 
is but a dot in the West Indian group 
of islands, and one might easily get 
the impression that a tour of the en- 
tire island might be made in an af- 
ternoon. One of our American 


friends, before coming here remark- 
ed that sleep walking would he a 
dangerous pastime, since one would 
find himself in the Atlantic or Car- 
ribean at the slightest turn. How: 
ever, the illusion soon vanishes when 
one sees the country. The surface 
is quite mountainous’ throughoit, 
crossed by broad, fertile valleys and 
rich coastal plains, with acres and 
acres of sugar cane, cocoanut palms 
and pineapples, the mountain sides 
covered to their tops with great to- 
bacco fields, orchards of citrus fruits, 
mango groves, and royal palms. 
Beautiful roadways wind in and out 
through the green valleys and over 
hazy mountain crests, giving the im- 


pression of magnificent distances. 
Nine hundred miles of almost pel- 
fect automobile roads transport one 
through a country of constantly vary- 
ing landscape, the sea, the moui- 
tains, the plains, each rivaling the 
other in beauty and charm of color, 
all green, blue, purple, and opales 
cent. 

“veryone sooner or later comes 


to feel the “lure of the tropics,” and 
yet, in the midst of the joy of living 
in a land where Nature lavishes her 
riches by day and by night, the line 
of the old hymn keep recurring: 

“Where every prospect pleases, 

And only man is vile.’’ 

The poverty and living conditions 
of the people, of the common people, 
I mean, is the one mar upon a 
otherwise superbly beautiful land. 
To follow the people to their homes, 
is to see conditions of living without 


the least sign of comfort, as we think , 


of the term. Their palm-leaf shacks 
viewed from without are antastic 
ally odd and add to, ~ather than de 
tract from, the landscape, but withil 
they are dingy, barren of necessities 
and unsanitary, wit-yout sign of % 
der or cleanliness. The mystery is 
how they keep their wodies so, pre: 
sentable, for to judge a person py his 
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Satur 
Jothes down here, would be to re- 
aed him, when away from home, as 


able circumstances. The 
which they carry the bur- 

poverty is nothing short 
of incredible. “Take no thought for 
the morr< ow” is a Bible injunction 
that has become a guiding principle 
jn their scheme of life. 

“Jf you have had supper, why work 
yourself into a fever of anxiety and 
get indigestion by worrying about 
preakfast? Why not lie down and 
sleep the sleep of the just, with as- 
surance that bread and coffee will 
come from somew here on the mor- 
row? If not these dainties, certain- 
ly there will be bananas, or stalks of 
sugar cane for the emergency in the 
neighboring field.’ 

As for the simple life, these peo- 
ple out- -Wagner Wagner. 

Porto Rico, tho rich in possibilities, 
is still undeveloped and unused. The 
people with all their ignorance and 
poverty are SW eetly simple and gra- 
cious, and are only waiting for the 
touch of education. The Porto Ri- 
can is ever agreeable and courteous, 


in comfort 
ease with 
den of thei! 


whatever his station in life, or the 
condition of his home. He never 
thinks of apologizing for what he 


has to offer, but he and his wife and 
his family are all so graciously “at 
your service” that you forget the 
surroundings, only remembering that 
you are the ‘‘guest of honor.’ 

Our mission, the spreading of the 
gospel of American education, with 
all that is involved, has its interest- 
ing and inspiring phases. Dealing 
with a people of so much inherent 
sweetness and charm, repays many 
sacrifices, and I often feel that I can 
express my attitude toward our work 
here best in the words of the breezy 
but very slangy young American girl 
who said, that she felt toward her life 
work as the Chicago girl feels every 
morning when she puts on her shoe. 
‘It's a big thing, and I am glad to 
be in it.” 

There is searcely a beginning or 
end to our weeks, they are so full. 
We simply close one and begin an- 
other just like it, and yet they are 
quite «. full of pleasure and happi- 
ness as of work. The months fol- 
low in rapid succession, with so lit- 
tle change in climate that a calen- 
dar is always necessary for ready 
reference when in doubt about times 
and seasons. 


Porto Rico’s mountains, 
where the world is all 
ablaze, 

“With the glories of the tropics 
framed in fleecy floating 


“Over 


haze, 

There’s a twisting, twining road- 
way and it’s there that 
I would stay, 

Riding on thru sunlit splen- 
dors, from Guyama to 
Yayey. 

O, you ride the livelong day, 
just in shadows cool and 
gray, 

Then in golden blazing sun- 
light, soaking in each 
potent ray, 

Fourteen hundred miles away, 
where the world is still 
at play, 


and own these 
Guyama 


Come with me 
treasures from 
to Cayey.”’ 


Making Tatting for Pin Money. 
ot to tell the girls or moth- 

ers of a sure way to make money 
at home, if you are willing to work 
hard at it. It is by making tatting 
for sale. 

I know makes about 
$6 a month that way. She has a 
great deal of other work to do, but 
she picks up her tatting in between 
times. She doesn’t have to seek a 
market. People who see her beau- 
tiful work beg her to do some for 
them, brides giving her large orders. 
But there are several reasons why 
she makes so much on her tatting. 


a lady who 





T 


have them! 


courage to be ourselves! 
Death does not ask how big a house we 


what we know, but what we are. 
ourselves.—Erman J. Ridgway. 





THE FALSE STANDARD WE SET FOR 
OURSELVES 


O WANT things we don’t need, many we don’t really care for, just be- {| 
cause some one else has them, and wouldn’t understand if we didn’t 
To struggle and strain to make a show, when all the neigh- 
bors know it is only a show, and would respect us a heap more if we had the 
Death’s standards ought to be life’s standards. 


degrees we have won, nor what is our bank-account. 
And that’s 





hail from, nor how many university 
Not what we have, nor 
our measure of everybody but 








- combined 


One is that she has learned to make 
it so beautifully, another that she 


keeps the tatting clean and white, 
another that she works at it per- 
sistently, and so fills her orders 


promptly. Then she takes the Mod- 
ern Priscilla, which has new designs 
in tatting. 

Tatting is rather hard to learn, 
but one can learn in a day and some 
learn in an hour. When once you 
learn how to make one little loop of 
single tatting, nothing else is hard. 
It looks hard, but the intricate pat- 
terns are easy to learn after one 
ring is made. Now I will give you 
her prices: 

Single tatting edge, 124 cents per 


yard; double tatting, 25 cents per 
yard; medallions, 6%, cents each. 
One reason that she is so expert, I 
think, is that she learned to do it 
when she was a child. Children 
could be taught by using a very 


coarse thread in bright colors. 
JEANNETTE. 
Darlington, S. C. 





Why Not Make Quilts at Home? 


NCE after a severe snowstorm 

for the South, I was on my way 
to the plantation. As I was passing 
a neat, humble cottage, a woman 
came to the door to see who was 
passing. 

She had in her hand a quilt square. 
‘“‘Loveknot’’ was the design. The 
colors were blue and white. 

I thought how much comfort she 
was getting out of those quilt squares 
which she had put together of tiny 
little scraps. She could not em- 


broider centerpieces if she had been 


able to buy the linen. Her hands 
were stiff and rough from field work, 
so the little calico pieces which she 
had saved from the girls’ dresses, 
and the boys’ shirtwaists were to be 
into a prettily designed 
quilt. 

We are told nowadays that time 
is too precious to make scrap quilts, 
and that the blankets are too cheap. 

What would the mother of the 
humble country home do through 
the long winter days, if it were not 
for the quilts that she makes? 

In the olden days, a housekeeper 
was considered improvident if she 
did not make one quilt, four sheets, 
and two pairs of pillow-cases every 
year. 

I do not 
“Trish Chain”’ 
the ‘‘Hexagon”’ 
fit, the ‘‘Save 


advocate making the 
of one-inch blocks, 
which is so hard to 
All” and the *‘Old 
Maids Ramble,” all of which are 
beautiful when made of two and 
three colors, neither the “Tulip” and 
the ‘“‘Sunflower,’’ which can now be 
found in the old chests, which have 
been handed down from one genera- 
tion to another. 

I think there is just as much art 
in making these old-time designs, 
with the tiny stitches; as the making 
of beautifully embroidered table 
linens. 

The sensible quilts are the com- 
forts of good sateen filled with three 
pounds of well batted cotton or wool. 

In the South we still have the old 
black ‘“‘mammy’ come _ with her 
“kyards’’ and make the cotton and 
wool bats. : 

Those who have geese can save the 
down and make the soft warm com- 


forts a great deal cheaper, and more 
sanitary than those we buy. 

A Pennsylvania philanthropist, 

1randfather Wade,” as I know him | 
to be known to a great many deaf | 
and dumb children over the United | 
States, paid a woman a neat sum of 
money for an old-time tufted coun- 
terpane. The design was a basket 
of roses in the center with a border 
of roses tufted solid, and hand-tied 
fringe. This counterpane would 
have adorned the handsomest brass | 
bed, and was made by an old lady of 
modest means and little opportunity | 
of learning artistic designs. 

I think any woman would be pleas- 


ed to make a tufted counterpane. A | 
good idea is to get the unbleached | 
ten-quarter sheeting for the founda- | 


tion. It will soon bleach. The 
thread for tufting can be gotten from 
the cotton mills. It is called waste 
ends. 

I hope the county fairs will offer 
good premiums for woolen and down 
comforts and tufted counterpanes. 

MRS. J. G. BOYLIN. 

Wadesboro, N. C. 











HOW TO COOK PRUNES. 
Prunes should be washed—yes, scrubbed— 
and allowed to stand in cold water for an 
hour; washed again, placed in cooking ves- 
sel on back of stove and allowed to simmer 
gently until thoroughly done. Never boil 
them. Add sugar to taste and allow it to 
thicken the syrup. Prepared in this man- 
ner they are a dainty feast, for the evening 
meal. The remainder is always used the next 
day for a pie for dinner. Simply remove 
the stones and bake the same as apple pie, 
altho many housewives prefer the pie with 
lower crust only, frosting it with sugar and 
whites of eggs, beaten together. 


PRUNE PUDDING, 


prunes 
stones and 
and remove the nut 
into the fruit. Pour 
custard. It is truly 


PRUNE CAKE FOR BREAKFAST. 


When mixing bread, I 
than I need. In the morni: 
quart bowlful, add 1 cup s 
butter, 2 eggs well beaten, 
and set to raise. When the 
bled in size, 1 cover cach tin with prunes, 
dusted with cinnamon and bake. Just be- 
fore removing from oven dust with 1 cup of 
powdered sugar.—Ethelyn L. Fritchell. 


Cook the 
move the 


as mentioned above, re- 
wash them, then crack 

meat and beat them 
over this a plain boiled 
a delicious dessert. 


make more sponge 
take a two- 
sar, tablespoon 
stir all together 
dough has dou- 









ANOTHER KRAUT 


I have been making 
was big enough, and 1 am 
rule is one quart of salt 
kraut, after it is packed tight, 
makes the brine. I never add 
even if the brine should shrink, I 
the covers and add a little cold water, as 
it is salty enough. I cover the barrel to 
Keep trash out, bat I never ‘head up the 
barrel.”’ Keep it under brine with heavy 
weights.—J. A. Chalfant. 


HOME-MADE VINEGAR. 


For all of us who have 
of fruit, or an orchard, at least, this recipe 
for vinegar will prove ‘‘a boon’’—for the 
chemical ‘“‘stuffs’’ we buy are ruinous both 
to the stomach and the dishes made using 
them. save the peelings. 
Cover placing in a stone 
jar. save the rinsings 
from fruit glasses. A little 
cold tea gi a fine color to the vinegar 
and the deposits from molass: chers é 
jugs helps sweeten th vinegar. Cover 
the top the jar with a of netting 
or coarse cloth and place in sun and 
allow to ferment: strai and if not swee 
enough, add a little a * molasses ¢ 
put ii the sun to “ripen.” I made 
gailons in this way summer, 
represents quite a savil pant 
N. M 


RECIPE. 
kraut since I 
and my 
gallons of 
and that 
any brine; 
just clean 


ever 
50 now; 
to 30 





not an abundance 


When paring fruit, 
water 
time 

jars, 


with 
From 


after 
to time 
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Katie, a 
according 


five-year-old 

to Today’s M 

father one morning, exclaiming, 

Brother Harold swore!” 
“Swore, did he?’’ inquired 

grimly, reaching for his 

did he say;” 
“He said 
nly. 


re side nt of 


ran 


Boston, 
to her 
‘Father, 





the 
slipper 


parent, 
“What 


‘ain’t,’ responded Katie, sol- 


Timely Recipes. | | 
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and. Health Underwear is 
fleece-lined—soft and porous. It 
absorbs all moisture and carries off 
the waste matter that leaves the body 
through the pores. It permits the 
skin to breathe and keeps it per- 
fectly dry—thus protecting the body 
from sudden chills or changes of 
temperature. No outside cold can 
come in—no body heat escapes. 
Those who work out of doors or in 
draughty places and those who are 
susceptible to colds or pneumonia 
will find perfect protection in 


sie te 


Wright’s Spring Needle Underwear 
has an elasticity that makes it fit 
perfectly and hold its shape under 
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usage. Askyour WRIGHT'S 
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CALENDAR 
FREE 


Send us your name 
and address with a 
2-cent stamp to cov- 
er mailingexpenses 
and we will eend 
you free a beauti- 
fully colored and 
embossed two page 
1913 calendar and 4 
lovely sample post 
cards. Address 
R.O.McGREGOR, 
501 PlymouthP)., 
ours AGO, ILlw 
EPT,. 71 

































From KEROSENE (Coal Oil) 


ests by Prof. Rogers, Lewis Institute, Ohicago, on 
pt cA LP lamps show tho Aladdin Mantle Lamp 
is the most economical and gives over twic 
as much light as the Rayoand other lamps 
tested. It is odorless, eafe, clean, noiseless. f 
Gueranteed. Better light than gas or elec- 
tric. To introduce the Aladdin 
we'll send a sample lamp ong@—>} 


AGENTS WANTED 


Experience unnecessary. Every 
home needs thislamp. One agent 
sold over 1000 on money back . 
guarantee, not one returned, Another sold 

€800 worth in 15days. Evenings made profi- 
table. Ask foragents prices and trial offer, 
MANTLE LAMP COMPAHY, 






























from your kerosene (coal oil) lamps and lanterns than from 
electricity or gas. Our great WHITE FLAME BURNER fits 
any common lamp and gives a soft white light equal to three 
ordinary lamps. NO MANTLE TO BREAK. Nothing to get 
out of order. *Safe and Reliable. Delights every user. 
AGENTS make $5 to $15 daily. Everybody wants 

them. Write quick for particulars and 
territory Beware of imitations. Complete sample postpaid 
35¢ts., stamps or coin, 3for$} Money back if not satisfactory 


White Flame Light Gog 1OCciark 81k., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Why Not Have Best Lieht? 


@a Steel Mantle Burners. Odorless 





eS. less, 





Buy from your deale > to 
us Good Agents Wanted " Caesars res 
THE STEEL MANTLE LIGHT CO. 
$s2 Hu: con Street Toledo, Ohio, 


Civiaines Cards FREE 


Send your name and address with 2c stamp 
mailing expenses and we will send free 6 


y anteed. 








for 


lovely colored and embossed high-grade 
Christmas cards. A. ADAMS, 501 Plymouth 
Place, CHICAGO, ILL., Dept 71. 





eather Betwand \ 
‘Feather Beds eg re Pillow’ 
-00. 





THE STOKES COMPANY, Burlington, N. C. 
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HERE is no longer any doubt about the pea 

thresher being a success. And it is selling 
everywhere. One of our advertisers writes us that 
he had orders for a dozen from South America 
last week. 





CCORDING to Wallace’s Farmer, the Missouri 
A State Poultry Experiment Station offers $100 
cash to any firm or individual that can furnish a 
“roup cure’ that will cure roup. ‘‘Roup cures’”’ 
are plentiful—some farm papers still advertise 
them—but it is evident that they are made to sell 
rather than to cure roup. 

PPROXIMATELY 2,200 students are enrolled 

at the Kansas Agricultural College this year. 
All but seventy-five of them came from Kansas 
homes and 738 of them are young ladies. Who is 
it that wonders, after reading these figures, why 
Kansas farmers are progressive and prosperous? 








HERE should—and could—-be twice as many 

young farmers to take the short eourses in 
agriculture in the Southern agricultural colleges 
this winter as were in attendance last winter. 
Hundreds of our Progressive Farmer boys and 
young men should be getting ready right now to 
go, and we trust they are. 





EADERS may have noticed that for sometime 

we have been leaving that superfluous ‘‘ugh’’ 
off of ‘‘tho,’ just as ‘‘ue’” has been left off of 
“catalog,’’ and the ‘‘u” out of ‘“‘honor.’’ This week 
we write “thru” instead of “through,” a change 
strictly in keeping with the others, and one, which 
like them, we expect gradually to become general. 
The trend of the times is towards simplicity and 
common-sense in spelling, and neither of these 
seems to us to require the old ‘‘ugh”’ termination. 





UR “Come South’ Special was intended not 

only to help Northerners expecting to locate 
in the South, but also to help Southerners not 
satisfied with present location. The South has 
almost unlimited diversity of soil and resources. 
If for any reason you wish to leave where you 
are, look over letters and advertisements in our 
“Come South” issue, find what you want, and 
settle somewhere else in the South instead of 
going North or West where lands are twice as 
high. 





T IS an interesting article Dr. T. H. Young 
writes this week on his experiments with 
grapes. We quite agree with him that grapes 
could and should be much more generally grown 
in the South. Every farm should have a good 
supply. No one list of varieties will be found 
good in all sections. Write your experiment sta- 
tion for a list of those suited to your soil and 
climate. Don’t expect any variety to do well, 
either, without careful pruning and spraying. It 
may give some returns, even if neglected, but the 
best crops come only as a result of care and at- 
tention. 





T’S GOOD Progressive Farmer doctrine—doc- 
trine we are ready to say a hearty ‘‘amen’’ to— 
that Mr. W. R. Smith preaches in the Tifton, Ga., 
Gazette. We should like to see the following par- 
agraph from his letter printed in big type and 
posted in every schoolhouse in the South. 


“Do not permit any school official to make 
numskullls of your children by providing his 
incompetent relatives and political backers 
with lucrative positions. If they are objects 
of charity, the school-room is no place for 
them; let a collection be taken up for their 
benefit. When your school official forces 
upon your community a cross between a 
teacher and some other profession, when an 
efficient, well trained teacher stands ready to 
accept the position, he has committed a crime 
against every child in your school district.’ 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








A $300,000,000 Robbery-- Will Cotton Farmers Let 
It Happen Again? 





HE Progressive Farmer is not supposed to 
print stories, and least of all is it supposed 
to print detailed stories of crime and rob- 
And yet whether our readers have realized 

it or not, there has been appearing in our paper 


bery. 


for more than a year now the regular weekly 
serial story—and the worst of it all, an absolutely 
true story—of one of the greatest crimes of re- 
cent years, a new chapter unfolding each week. 

There have been no blood-curdling scenes; no 
pathetic pen-pictures of the boys and girls who 
have been robbed of their rights, or of the hard- 
working men plundered of the wealth they had 
won in the sweat of their brows; no eloquent 
portrayal of the meaning of the crime to hun- 
dreds of thousands of Southern country women, 
as worthy, despite their plain clothing, as any 
who boast of aristocratic blood and brilliant at- 
tainments in the society centers of the country. 

We have had, we repeat, no vivid descriptions 
of this crime, to stir the blood and fire the indig- 
nation even of those who have themselves suffer- 
ed, and have seen their families suffer, as a result 
of this great crime. For the story has been told, 
not in words, but in figures; and it has run, not 
with flaming headlines, but in small type under 
the unsensational heading, ‘“‘The Cotton Market.” 

We defy any who has ever earned his 
bread with his own sweat to read this Serial Story 
of a Crime without feeling his blood grow hot 
with indignation. 


man 


Il. 

Let us take a review of the more notable chap- 
ters of the story. 

In The Progressive Farmer of August 12, 1911, 
just as the farmers began marketing their last 
year’s crop, good middling cotton was quoted as 
bringing on the Savannah market 13% cents a 
pound. 

But in September the farmers began to sell, 
began to get their share of good cotton prices, 
and in The Progressive Farmer of September 30, 
we find that good middling had been hammered 
down on the Savannah market to 10% cents a 
pound. 

In October a larger proportion of the crop came 
in, and the October 14 Progressive Farmer quota- 
tion for Savannah good middling was 9 11-16 
cents a pound. 

In The Progressive Farmer of November 158, 
1911, this Serial Story of a Crime brings out the 
fact that just then, when the season was at its 
height, and tens of thousands of farmers were 
being forced to sell their cotton, the price had 
been forced to 9% cents a pound. 

For several weeks following there was little 
variation. The prices could be ground down but 
little further. They had been forced almost as 
low—the cost of labor, land, and fertilizers con- 
sidered—as the -five-cent prices which brought 
such disaster to the South when the writer was 
hoeing, plowing and picking cotton with his own 
hands on one of these Southern farms. But even 
the 9144-cent November prices were pushed a little 
lower week by week until the end of the year; 
and we find in The Progressive Farmer of January 
6, 1912, that the poor cotton growers who held out 
till Christmas and New Year, in the hope that 
they might then find some better cheer and fairer 
reward for the long year’s weary labor—we find 
that these men were forced to give up their cot- 


ton at the still lower price of 9% cents. 
, 111. 


But by this time nearly all the cotton had 
passed out of the farmers’ hands, and almost im- 
mediately the trend stopped. Next 


week (January 13) good middling was quoted at 


downward 


914 cents—the increase of % of a cent in one 
week going largely into the hands of the specu- 
lators and the big buyers. 

A month later the price had climbed 10% cents 


The farmers had been too ignorant, too poorly 


aia 
informed, too poorly organized to know the Value 


of the crop, or to get it if they had known; but 
the speculators and the big buyers knew, and 
knew how to get the benefit of their knowledge; 
and by the end of the next month (March) we 
find Savannah good middling quoted at 10 13-16 
cents—10 13-16, observe, as against nine cents 
two months before. In April it went stil] higher 
-—ll-cent prices prevailed; and May 11, when 
nearly the entire crop had passed out of the farm- 


ers’ hands—-we find that the price had climbed to 


12 cents. 
And here it stayed 





at this high figure, or g 
little higher—until the time came when the man 
who grew the cotton—the man who in the sight 
of Heaven and right, is entitled to its valye— 
would have shared some of the profits of the high 
prices. But when the time came for him to get 
his share, prices began to drop again. 
these facts: 


Consider 


August 3, 1912, we find Savannah good mid- 
dling quoted in The Progressive Farmer at 12% 
cents per pound. 

But the next month the farmers began to sell 
again; and The Progressive Farmer of September 
21 brings the story that good middling had gone 
down to 11% cents 

Last month more of the farmers were asking 
for their share of the good prices that had pre- 
vailed for the speculators, and the price dropped 
to 111-16 cents—as shown by The Progressive 
Farmer of October 19. 

But while 12-cent and 138-cent prices were real- 
ized by the speculators and the big buyers, all 
summer, li-cent prices could not hold for the 
plain farmers, and those who looked up the mar- 
ket quotations in The Progressive Farmer last 
week (November 2) found Savannah good mid- 
dling quoted at 10 15-16 cents—and prices going 
lower still. 

IV. 

Or let us interpret our Story of a Crime in other 
figures. If the cotton crop of 1911 could have 
been sold at the August 12 quotation—estimating 
on 16,000,000 bales of 500 pounds each—it would 
have been worth $1,060,000,000. 

But by the time the farmers began to get their 
share (September 30), the price was 10% cents, 
or at the rate of only $850,000,000 for the crop. 

October i4, when a greater number of the 
farmers were selling, the crop was 
$775,000,000. 

November 18, 


valued at 


$760,000,000. 


January 6, 1912, with the 9144-cent figure, the 
brought only $730,000,000 


what the crop became worth as 


crop would have 
Now let us see 
soon as it got back in the hands of the speculators. 
By February 10, it was worth $830,000,000. 
By March 30, $865,000,000. 
By May 11, $960,000,000. 
: $1,020,000,000. 
¥. 
of course, did hold their cotton 
and get a little share of the tremendous profits 
that went to the speculators and big cotton buyers. 
A farmer has just left our office who told of gin- 
ning his when the price was about 9 cents but 
held it and sold for 13 cents. But the pathetic 
reflection is that the farmers who were least able 
to bear the loss suffered most severely; the farm- 
ers whose children most needed books and cloth- 
ing and schooling. most needed 
ranges and and pianos, and. who 
themselves most needed improved implements and 


By August 


A few farmers, 


whose wives 


water-works 


machinery to lighten their toil, or paint for their 
homes, or repairs for their buildings—it was these 
poorest farmers who were forced to sell at the 
lowest prices, often for less than the crop cost 
them on any fair wage system. 

fully 
the real loss to the South and to our cotton grow- 
crop was worth $730,000,000 


Moreover, the figures do not bring out 


ers Say that the 
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jn January and $300,000,000 more in May. The 
pig fact, then, is not that the Southern farmer 
jacked $300,000,000 of getting what he should 
pave received, put that selling at the $730,000,000 
figure instead of the billion-dollar figure, he prac- 
tically got no reward or profit for his labors, while 
the $300,000,000 in profits that he fairly earned, 
went almost entirely to Northern speculators and 
to men who had known nothing of the heat and 
purden of the day in making the crop. 

One cannot read this story without feeling that 
there is a real crime here, a great crime against 
those who toiled and who made the South’s 16,- 
000,000 cotton bales last year. ‘“‘The laborer is 
worthy of his hire,” says Holy Writ; “the labor- 
er,” and not the speculator who gambles in the 
products the laborer has made or the dealer who 
puys these products. 

For it was a crime, either of great and powerful 
interests in manipulating the hard-won fruit of 
Southern toil; or else it was a crime on the part 
of the intelligence of the South, that it had not 
evolved some system of protecting its people from 
such gigantic losses, and the consequent wide- 
spread suffering and privation. 

VI. 

But the story does not end here. It would seem 
that with such a lesson, but yesterday burned 
into our consciousness, the indignation of our 
whole great Southern empire would be on guard 
against its repetition. 

And yet it seems now as if we are to have the 
whole damnable story repeated. Cotton is going 
down again toward last year’s figures altho the 
cotton ginned up to October 18, when about half 
the crop is usually ginned, amounted to only 
6,838,000 bales this year, against 7,758,000 last 
year. - 

This would indicate a 1912 crop nearly 2,000,- 
000 bales short of last year’s, a crop which sold 
in May for 12 and 13 cents after getting out of 
the farmers’ hands—and the world’s demands are 
increasing all the _ time. Yet ten-cent and 
eleven-cent prices are now offered. It is not 
the farmers alone who are interested in prevent- 
ing the duplication of last year’s robbery. The 
merchants, the bankers, the business and profes- 
sional men of every kind feel the blow when 
$300,000,000 is taken out of the South that 
should have been kept here, taken from producers 
and given to non-producers. All should join hands 
With the farmer in the effort to prevent such a 
calamity. 

If cotton were like truck crops which spoil in 
aday; or like wheat or corn, which may become 
Weevil-eaten and worthless; or like cattle, which 
Must be fed at great expense, if they are held for 
higher prices-—then there might be some shadow 
of an excuse for our sacrificing the products of 
our labor; but since the quality of cotton is in- 
diferent to the ravages of time, so that it may 
be kept for long years without injury, it is nothing 
less than a reflection upon the intelligence and 
Common sense of the people of the Southern 
States that we have allowed the present system 
to continue so long. Surely, our people are now 
too well educated, too well informed, and our 
financial strength is too great, for them to let such 
Conditions continue. 

Vit. 

The great need is for a better system of ware- 
housing and a credit system. We must have ware- 
houses all over the South in which farmers can 
Store their cotton, get a certificate and borrow 
the money they must have for pressing needs. 
More than this, we must have farmers’ co-oper- 
ative credit societies such as they have in Ireland 
and Germany, societies to which farmers who have 
Money can lend and get good interest, and from 
Which farmers who need money for productive 
Purposes can borrow at fair rates of interest. 

These things cannot be worked out by individ- 
Mal action. Every farmer in the South ought to 
Join the Farmers’ Union in this crisis, and join 
tiands With its officials in trying to work out some 
Dlan of financial salvation 


My 7, ~ ve > 
We cannot afford to have a repetition of last 








year’s Serial Story of a Crime. We should be un- 
worthy of self-respect or the respect of other peo- 
ple if we should sit idly by and see the cotton 
crop of the South confiscated—sold without profit 
—-while the $300,000,000 profits legitimately due 
us go into the coffers of men who plowed no fur- 
rows and picked none of the lint, whose muscles 
knew no weariness and brows no sweat in plant- 
ing, plowing, or picking the crop; and whose 
minds knew no anxiety in planning it and in 
bringing it to fruition. 

The first thing every farmer should do is to try 
to stop the present rush to the market. And then 
we must have a better system of warehousing and 
of rural credits—-co-operative credit societies and 
agricultural banks and the Torrens System of reg- 
istering land titles, so that a farmer in a crisis 
like this may borrow money on his property as 
easily and cheaply as a townsman borrows money 
on his. 

Long and weary and bitter have been the chap- 
ters in this Serial Story of a Crime. But it is time 
for it to end—-and we appeal to the 150,000 farm- 
ers who read The Progressive Farmer to join 
hands and voices in saying that it shall end. 

In view of the way last year’s 16,000,000-baie 
crop sold—after it got out of the hands of the 
farmers, we mean, of course,—this year’s smaller 
crop ought to bring at least fourteen cents. Cer- 
tainly the whole South should unite to see that 
it isn’t sacrificed at eleven cents. 











“Clean or Close the Midway.” 


T IS gratifying to find a general protest against 
the gambling devices and indecent shows 
which flourished so generally at the North 

Carolina State Fair this year. The News and Ob- 
server made an emphatic statement while the 
Fair was in session, and weekly papers have 
spoken since. ‘“‘Clean or Close the Midway,”’ is the 
fitting title of an editorial in the Biblical Re- 
corder; and Editor Moore rightly says that there 
are clean and wholesome attractions in plenty. 
Let us have them or none at all. Apropos, too, 
of the interest some officials take in having a 
clean Midway immediately after the Fair ends, 
and the very little interest they take before or 
during the Fair, it is a pertinent observation 
made by Editor Massey of the Raleigh Christian 
Advocate: ‘‘We suggest that the reform in this 
respect next year be before the Fair and not 
after.” 

We purpose joining with other papers next year 
in demanding a definite statement from the man- 
agement upon this point before the Fair opens. 
We must indeed ‘‘clean or close the Midway.’’ 





Push the Inheritance Tax Idea. 
GREAT many candidates for the Legislature 
are saying that they would like to get larger 
appropriations for the public schools and for 
other helpful measures, but that they cannot get 
these things without increasing the general tax 
This is not true. 


rate. The justest tax of all is 


the inheritance tax, and the average Southern 
State is not getting one thousand dollars from the 
inheritance tax, where it ought to get ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

If every Southern State would levy a properly 
regulated inheritance tax, something like the Eng- 
lish plan recently described in The Progressive 
Farmer, the proceeds would go far towards pro- 
viding the needed school advantages for the farm- 
ers’ boys and girls. 


A Thought for the Week. 


W- LOOK for the divine from afar off. We 
gaze upon the beauty and purity of the 
stars without thinking that we are gazing 
at them from a sister star. We must open our 
minds to the stupendous fact that God is iminent 
in His universe and that it is literally and exactly 
true as we were taught long ago, that during 
ever¥ moment of our lives in Him we live and 


move and have our being.—John Burroughs, in 
North American Review. ; 
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“What’s The News?” 














Thirty Years of Prohibition in Kansas. 


OVERNOR Woodrow Wilson has been fre- 
G quently quoted in the recent campaign as 

being opposed to State-wide prohibition. 
The utterance, however, in which he was supposed 
to take this position was not very clear, while he 
was very clear in a letter he wrote last year to 
Mr. E. W. Grogan, of Byers, Texas: “I believe 
that for some States State-wide prohibition is 
possible and desirable, because of their relative 
homogeneity, while for others I think that State- 
wide prohibition is not practicable. I have no 
reason to doubt, from what I know of the cireum- 
stances, that State-wide prohibition is both practi- 
cable and desirable in Texas.’’ 

It is also interesting to note, in this connection, 
what Mr. John S. Dawson, Attorney-General of 
Kansas, says as to the results of a generation-long 
trial of prohibition there: 


“The test of the value of prohibition is the 
net result for Kansas in thirty years. Almost 
a third of the entire population is enrolled in 
school. Illiteracy has been reduced from 49 
per cent to less than 2 per cent and that 
trifling amount is entirely among the foreign 
element. 

“With 105 counties in the State, eighty- 
seven of them have no insane; fifty-four have 
no feeble-minded; ninety-six have no inebri- 
ates, and the few we do have come from the 
cities which defied the law to the very last. 
Thirty-eight county poor farms have no in- 
mates. There is only one pauper to every 
3,000 population. In July, 1911, fifty-three 
county jails were empty, sixty-five counties 
had no prisoners serving sentences. Some 
counties have not called a jury to try a crimi- 
nal case in ten years, and a grand jury is so 
uncommon that half of our people wouldn’t 
know what it is. In my home county in 
western Kansas, there has been but one grand 
jury, and that was twenty-five years ago.” 


Told in Little Space. 


HE Progressive Farmer goes to press too 
soon for us to attempt to give accurate 
election returns; consequently, we are writ- 
ing this review of the news in advance of the 
returns and without making any attempt to give 
them at all. In our last issue we reviewed briefly 
the record of the campaign. As Thomas Jefferson 
said a long time ago: 


“If we are faithful to our country, if we 
acquiesce with good will in the decisions of 
the majority, and the Nation moves in mass 
in the same direction, altho it may not be 
that which every individual thinks best, we 
have nothing to fear from any quarter.” 


Mr. James §S. Sherman, Vice-President of the 
United States, who died last week, was no doubt a 
good man according to his lights, but he repre- 
sented what is fortunately-a passing type of states- 
manship—the old aristocratic Hamiltonian type. 
Witness this statement of his in a recent cam- 
paign speech: ‘“‘The man who has no money to 
bank is not interested in banking laws; the man 
who is without means to travel is not interested 
in railway rates; the man who lacks a surplus is 
not interested in judicial procedure or legislative 
enactment.’’ In other words, Mr. Sherman repre- 
sented the old idea of government by property 
instead of government by men. Many men of 
splendid personal character have held this view; 
and we mean no disparagement of the dead when 
we say that it is fortunate that the world is fast 
moving away from this position. 

The war between Turkey and the Balkan States 
has been one almost uninterrupted series of vic- 
tories for the latter. The allied armies are near- 
ing Constantinople and the Turks have asked the 
Powers to intervene. The Balkan States insist that 
they will settle with Turkey without outside inter- 
ference. In this position, they will likely have the 
backing of Russia. It is easy to sympathize with 
the allies in their contention, since the thousands 
of Bulgars, Serbs, Albanians and Greeks now in 
Turkish territory are related to them by race as 
well as religion, and the persecution and oppres- 
sion of these Christian tribes by the Turks is pri- 
marily responsible for the war. Time and again the 
Powers have joined together to assure Turkish 
sovereignty over these peoples, at the same time 
laying out programs of reform which have never 
been carried out, and exacting pledges which have 
not been kept. 
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SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 











BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 


LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. | 























































Lee’s Premier 4 d, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $150 

Keystone fearon Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 

Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 

Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 








BERKSHIRES 


Registered Pigs, by Lord Premier 3rd 
96773 (the great son of Lord Premier 
50001) and Rival’s Champion Baron 
128027 (a splendid son of the great 
prize winning boar, tival’s Champion 
112500) out of daughters of Premier 
Longfellow, Masterpiece, and other fine 
sows. Splendid individuals. Prices very 
reasonable, and will ship on approval. 


W. D. DICKINSON 


BURKEVILLE, VIRGINIA 


KIMBALL FARM 


OXFORD, N. C. 
Is offering for fall delivery a superbly 
bred lot of Berkshire Pigs that represent 
the very best blood of the breed. Also 
Duroc-Jersey pigs of the finest type and 
breeding. Prices, $10 each, either kind, 
eight weeks old. Prices on bred gilts 
and young service boars on application. 


























60 High-Bred Berkshires 


All ages. Pigs no akin, $10 each; trio, 
$25. Write me your wants and I cah 
furnish you. 


JAS. S. RHODES, 
Williamston, North Carolina. 











—Berkshire Pigs— 


Bred under the supervision of an ex- 
pert from the United States Department 


I 


chinery and for the purpose of breed- 


BUY STALLIONS, NOT MARES. 


t is Good to See Farmers T 
For Heavier Stock, But We 
Breed it, Not Buy It. 

OR THE handling to bette 
vantage of all modern farn 


horses with safety 
to have them 


when care is used 


become 


gradually ac- 


rying customed to it; that when fed silage 
e ban] 


Must 28 a portion of their 


sumed less grain, 


at lesser cost per pound, 
and better finished than when fed on 
rations 
nois Farmers’ 


r ad- 
1 ma- 


ing heavier farm work stock, as well 


as in the hope of encour 


t 


mals, Mr. Allan Nicholson has just 


o use and raise heavy draft 


gotten in from Ohio four fine 


his ‘‘Pinedale Farm’’ on the western 


outskirts of Union. 


1ging others 


ration they con- | 


made their gains | 


were sleeker 


not containing silage.—HlIlli- 


Institute Bulletin. 





ani- Raising a Colt on Cow’s Milk. 


WO READERS, one in Manitoba, 


high- Canada, and the other in North 
grade Percheron mares for use on Carolina, want information regard- 


and ask for the 


ing the raising of colts on cow’s milk, 


analysis or compo- 





The mares were selected person- sition of the milk of domestic ani- 
ally in Ohio for Mr. Nicholson by mals: 
Water. Protem. Fat. Sugar. Ash. 
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J. C. McNutt, Professor of Animal 
Husbandry of the A. & M. 
of Raleigh, N. C., 


iness in Ohio and who is regarded It 


as a fine judge of the best type of 


heavy work animals for Southern 


farms. 





of Agriculture. Every litter is closely 
culled, nothing but the choicest being 
reserved for breeding purposes. 75 pigs 














) 
and bred gilts for sale at farmers’ prices. 
ALEX. D. HUDSON, - Newberry, S. C. 











BERKSHIRE FIVE highly bred Big 
Bone Registered Berk- 
shi-e Gilts ready for Service 
Write for prices. 
SUNNY HOME FARM 
E. H. Ayres, Prop-ietor. 
Spring Hiil, Maury County, Tennessee. 





















































SPECIAL BERKSHIRE REMOVAL SALE 

To avoid expense of moving, I will offer 
bred sows, service boars, gilts and pigs at 
greatly reduced prices until December 1st. 
Rich in blood of Lord Premier, Masterpiece, 
and Rivals Champion. Registry and pedi- 
grees furnished. Write me your wants, and 
get prices and description. 

J. W. NASH, Wightman, Va. 





CLIFTON BERKSHIRES ARE THE KIND. 
Get started right 
with a pair of pigs 
Address 
Cc. W. FOWLER, Marietia, Georgia. 


See Our Tamworths~, 


At Memphis, Birmingham and Geor 





State Fairs. They are the finest herd 
ever shown at the fairs. At New York 
State Fair, with hot competition, we 
won on boars first and second age class, 


senior yearling first, under a year and 
under six months third and_ second. 
Sows age, first and second, junior yearl- 
ing first and second, under a year first 
and third, under six months first and 





second. Age herd first and third. Cham- 
pion boar and_ sow. Stock for sale. 
ARCADIA FARM, - COLUMBUS, GA. 











Tamworths The hog that puts vigor, pro- 


lificacy, size and quality into 
the chunky lard breeds. I sell more Tamworths 
than any other two breeders in U.S. Descrip- 
tive literature free. Mention this paper. 
W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 





Poland Chinas for Sale. Service boars, bred sows 
and gilts and pigs of either sex, best of brecding and 
quality. Everyihing registered and guaranteed to 
please. 


W. J. Owen & Sons, Route 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 























REGISTERED POLAND CHINA PIGS— 
From superior herd at special low prices for 
cash, or cowpeas in exchange, Also feeds 
for pen pigs Write us. 

E. W. JONES NURSERY CO., Woodlawn, Va. 

































The mares are all handsome 


they have recovered from their long 
250 pounds 
All of them are bred to fine 


trip from Ohio about 1, 
each. 
stallions weighing from 1,7 
2,000 pounds each, two of whi 
imported, the owner of one of 


$4,500 for him. 
Union, S. C. 


Editorial Comment:—This i 


grays, and ash; 
matching perfectly, coming five and 
six years old and will weigh 


The 
College, Feeds 
who was formerly 
associated with the livestock bus- 


woman’s milk, 
Physiology 


above is taken from Henry’s 
and Feeding, except that of 


cow’s milk, only 


more 


which is from Smith’s 
of Domestic Animals. 

will be seen that mares’ milk 
contains a little 


water than 


about one-half as 
much protein (caesin and albumen) 


one-third as much fat and 
nearly one-fourth more sugar. Be- 


when cause of these facts, when colts are 


The difference 


in 


reared on cow’s milk, 
thought best to add water and sugar. 
water content is 


it is generally 


00 to not great, nor is the difference in the 
ch are amount of sugar sufficient to make 


them, it necessary 
“Marcus,” having refused to take 


to add either of these to 
cow’s milk when it is given to colts. 


N. We rather advise against the addi- 


tion of sugar, but if water be added 
to the cow’s milk the danger of over- 


s good feeding 
news since it indicates that farmers 


is reduced. 
best to add one. part of water to 


Perhaps it is 


are awakening to the necessity for about three or four parts of cow’s 
The milk should be fed fresh, 


heavier work stock in order 


able them to do good plowing as well 
as other farm work. If Prof. McNutt 


to en- milk. 


or any others connected with the 100 


North Carolina Agricultural College, 


the North Carolina State Depa 


of Agriculture or with Clemson Col- 


lege, S. C., can assist those wh 


to buy such mares to secure good 


while 


“are must be 


warm, and the 
should be at 


o Wish and clean. 


animals at reasonable prices they ing. 


should let our readers know 
the fact that these mares a 


generally bred in the South has made 
it difficult and expensive for the in- milk, 
dividual farmer to obtain them. 

There is only one unfortunate it is 
point connected with this increased 


it, for conditions 


re not little 


feed should 


important to follow 


water added 


If the cow’s milk 


If 


fed on cow’s 


interest in heavief work stock. We change is made. 


are starting at the wrong end 
business. We are buying 


when we should be buying stallions. 
If we could afford to buy all the 


heavy mares needed all wo 
well, but we cannot and will 
so. In fact, no country ever 
satisfactory farm work stoc 


of the luted cow’s 


often 


under natural 


But the danger is from over- feed- 
The young colt 
nurses 
at a time. 


and takes 
the colt feeds | 
itself in this manner on its mother’s 
it is plain that it is even more | 
this plan when | 





OAKWOOD FARM | 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
Newton, N. C. 








Two M 
nee sersey Heifers 
Six months old, for sale, 
PRICE $70 EACH. 








Some fine Berkshire Pigs, 





THE SUNNY HOME FARM 


Heifers are sold but we hive, yet in offer 
three of the best Aberdeen Angus . 


BULL CALVES 


in the South, $100 each f. 0. b. takes them, 
Ready to deliver in Sieber and November, 
Write 


A. L. FRENCH & SON, Cascade, Va, 




















PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 
for Free illustrated Booklets, 
HOLSTEIN- PaAESIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Box 180 - - - Brattleboro, Vt. 








Angus Cattle—A few choice young bulls at 


| attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 


legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 


| Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 





160 Pigs to—~\ 
7-—Select From 


You want pigs and why not order 
them out before they are selected 
over. Later there will be a regular 
rush of orders and they will be 
picked over. We always ship the 
best in our pens. See? Order to- 
day. Have both Poland China and 
Mammoth Black. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 




















a temperature of about | 
degrees, F. 
is not fed as soon as drawn it should 
rtment be warmed to about 100 degrees, and | 
taken to have it sweet | 


milk, for less 


always be given when 


A quart of the di- 


milk per day is sufficient 


mares for the first three or four days, and 


not do nicely, the 


this should be 
feeds. 


given in six or eight 


As soon as the colt has taken 
uld be this a few days, and is getting along 


amount may be slowly in- 
bought creased and the period between feed- | 


k. So ing also gradually increased. If this 


long as we depend on buying it, as plan be followed the colt will take 


in the past, we will not have suffi- 
|cient in numbers and it will be of 


inferior quality. We must breed it or four weeks c 


the right sort, and since w 
| breed it, it is a pity that each 
being paid for four mares is 


ing spent for one good stallion. The warm, 


| if we are ever to have sufficient of best 
| e must fresh and 


$1,000 colt 
not be- tho 


to continu 
warm, 
is two or t 
after it is 
separator-skimmed milk may 


all the milk it needs in a day 
or three feeds by the time it is three | 
We think it is 


1d. 
e to 


hree 


in two 


feed the milk 


however, until the! 
months old, al- 


a month old, fresh, 


one stallion would do twenty times be gradually and slowly substituted 
in im- for the diluted 


proving our future supply of work 


stock. 


| 
| 
| 
| as much good as four mares 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Silage Good for Horses. 
HE Pennsylvania Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station recently con- 


ducted a feeding experiment 


| horses, and found that silage, 


is made from mature corn, 


| from mold, and has not been exposed I 


to air too long before feeding 


feeds which will make up 
ficiency in protein, can be 


By 
old it will begin to eat good liegume | 
hays, 
bran, 


the time 


whole co 


and shoul 


liberal amounts. 


with 21 
which 
is free 


, and is our 


colts 


Nine-tenths of 
on cow’s milk 
feeding. The 
feeding a little and often. 


whole 


milk. 


the colt is a month 


rn, oats and wheat 


d be 


the 


given these in 


failures to raise 
are due to over- 
secret i 


of success 





hope you may 


stock-law for the 


| properly supplemented with other jt to 


the de- it in 


it for 


fed. tO jjers, 


other 


N. 


themselyes.— 
‘ 


soon 


whole 


communities 


but 


earry conviction to 
law givers as to the necessity of a 
State, not leaving 
the local administrations who are for 
always against 
Mrs. W: S. Holsted, Col- 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


| Write me your wants. I can please you 
in most anything you want, from a fall pig 
} up to a sow and pigs, or a fine herd boar 
Over one hundred head to select from. 
These hogs are of the best breeding that 
|} can be found. They have been winners 
|} wherever shown. Bargain prices for next 
|} thirty days. 
| R. H. LILE, Clarkson, Kentucky. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 

| Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
| hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 

| spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 

| boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 


WAINWRIGHT LEA, - - - Brooksville, Ky. 


TALLEY’S BIG KIND POLAND CHINAS 
Bred Sows, Gilts and Pigs For Sale, 
Pedigrees furnished. Satisfaction guaran: 

teed. You see these hogs before you pay 

for them. 

J. H. TALLEY & SON, - Luray, Tend. 


BIG HEAVY-BONED POLAND CHINA HOGS. 


The easy-feeding kind with quality, and prolific 
breeders; everything pure-bred. Write your wants 
Mention The Progressive Farmer. 


E. S. WRIGHT, - - Sykes, Tennessee. 


DUROC BRED 
GILTS and SOWS 


of the highest quality and breeding from 

such families as Col. Ohio Chief, Cherry 

King’s Crimson Wonder, Again, Good E 

Nuff Again. Service boars, and pigs of 

all ages. Write for prices. 

L. M. WHITAKER & COMPANY, 
Mulberry, Tenn. 
































STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS 
| Can furnish pigs not akin; service boars 
and sows bred for July and September far- 
row. Highest quality. . 
R. W. WATSON, - Forest Depot, Va 

—— 


} 





Hazelbrook Farm Duroc Jerseys. 


“Gol 

70 fine pigs, two to three months old. Sired by Gold 
Bond Again,’’ anda son of the famous boar. 

Eight splendid brood sows, 17 months old. All stoct 
eligibie for registration. Never had Cholera in my 
Write for prices. 

FRANK C. MORRIS, 
Treviliaus, - 
a 


CALF DEHORNER $3. 0 


Dehorned calves stand closer, are more 
auiet, fatten easier and sell better. 
This dehorner is made by the oldest and 
largest MANUFACTURER abode 
horners in the world. 22 years 
knowing how. We make & piper 
plete line of dehorners in siz 
to meet all conditions. in 

Many thousands it De rot 
all parts of the world. Send 
CATALOG to-day. 


LEAVITT MFG. CO. 



























¥ Griggs St. URBANA, ILL 
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[ JUST ABOUT PIGS. 


Where to Register Pure-Bred Hogs. 


“The value of 100 pounds of 
skim milk when fed along with 
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ing the pedigrees of pigs of the breed 


“When corn is worth $30 per 
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100 pounds skim milk is worth 
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We are originators, most extensive breeders 


The next essential thing is to get 
all the hog information available. 
Get Bulletin No. 411, ‘“‘“Feeding Hogs 
in the South,’”’ from the Secretary of 
Agriculture, at Washington; next 


it is neces sary that they be weli 
stown to se 1 readily at a good price. 
It is generally estimated that skim- 
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subject. A great big volume crammed 
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“To find the value of 100 
Pounds of skim milk when fed 
alone, multiply the market price 


DANIELS SCOATES. 
Mississippi A. & M. College. 


a careful reading because it gives in 
simple form the essential facts and 
directions for the raising of good 
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erimp, 
Something New. 
strips; no skilled labor needed. 


(18) 


Don’t Dread Fire 


Protect your home and buildings. 
Discard the wooden shingles. 


Use Metal Roofing 


Learn about the Annis Patent Saflok for V- 
corrugated or cluster shingle roofing. 
Nail heads covered; no wood 














1 f Lightning- proof, - pny 

i} fire-proof, leak- 1 j 
| proof, wear-proof, { 
Lowers insurance ; 
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Very hand- | 
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i} some. You need go | 
!/]| Just te Chattancogs =| LOK! 
roofing. Nothing 
betterinthe Uni- | 
\| 
i! the lowest freight || 
rate. Quick ship- | 
est quality. = ~ 
8it down now and write for metal roofing facts— 


learn how to pretect your property from fire and 


get roofing that will last a lifetime. 


Chattanooga Roofing and Foundry Ce. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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-FREE CATALOG-( 


Tells how to grind twice the amount of 
corn on cobs or in shucks, shell corn, 
sheaf oats, kaffir corn, alfalfa, oats, 
rye, wheat, barley, cotton seed and 
small grains, coarse or fine, in half the 
time and witliless power by using the 


SUPERIOR 
DUPLEX MILL 


ats double grinding rings with saw 
tooth grooves do the work the way you want it done. iss 
feed never chokes. Self-sharper gs simple and built to 






















last. Extra grinding rings free with mill. Complet e. 
Capacity 5 to 120 bu. an hour and operates on fr 143 
to25 H.P. For gasoline or steam engines. Fully guaran- 


teed. Write today for free illustrated ietilagan 
SUPERIOR MANUFACTURING & MILL CO. 


24 East Street Springfield, Ohio 
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Low-Down Steel Wheel Wagons 
Are fast replacing the high farm wagons for 
general farm work. The reasonis plain. The 
Low-Down wagon makes easier work for the 
man and no harder for the team, One man 
can do most of his farm work alone with the 
Low-Down wagon. Get our free catalogue. 

HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., BOX 65, HAVANA, ILL. 


EASIEST RUNNING MILL 
A Duplex Mill requires 25% less MADE 


power and will do twice as much work 
as any other mill of equal size. Grinds 
ear corn, shelled corn, oats, wheat, kaf- 
fir corn, cotton seed, corn in shuck ks, 
sheaf o: vats orany kind of grain. There 
is no mill made that for speed and coin- 
plete grinding equals the ff 














. . . \ 
Grinding Mill — 
Easily operated. Never chokes. * E 
7 sizes. Fully guaranteed. 
Any power. Especially ad- 
apted for gasoline engines, 


Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Box313 Springfield, Ohio 





BALES HAY — SAWS WOOD 
SPE GRINDS FEED, PUMPS WATER 








4 BUGGY WHEELS Titim: $82 
With Rubber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheels Rerubbered, 
£4$10.30. I make wheels % to 4 in. tread. Tops 

, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles 2: 28: Wag: 
on Umbrelia ‘tree. Buy direct. Ask for Catalog 15 
6PLit HICKOBY WHEEL CO; 615 F St, Cincianats, 0: 


GROW MORE GRAIN 
OR EAT LESS BREAD 


proposition before the American 
people today. Seed selection, better til- 
lage, and the growing of legumes, aré 
each helping to solve the problem but 
there is one element that is being con- 
stantly depleted by the growing of crops, 
which must be bought and returned to 
the soil. It is Phosphorus, and the most 
economical source ts) Phosphorus is 











Is the 


GROUND PHOSPHATE 
Let us tell 


CENTRAL 
Mt. Pleasant, 


ROCK 
you about it 
PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 


rennessee. 


more 





THE GEORGIA STATE FAIR. 


Progress Evident in 


All Departments—Better 


Livestock Build- 


ings Needed—Awards in the Livestock Classes. 





By Prof. Milton P. 


ROGRESS in all = departinients 
was in evidence at the Georgia 
| State Fair, held at Macon, Oc- 
tober 15-25. Systematic growth has 
been conspicuous. During the first 


of the show, weather conditions mil- 
itated against large crowds, but dur- 
ing the last week all previous rec 
ords of attendance were smashed. 

The machinery exhibits were ed- 
ucational in character. The latest 
developments in preparing, cultivat- 
ing, and harvesting ma- 
| chinery shown in a very at- 
; tractive manner. Agriculture is be- 
| coming so complex that a farm is not 
well equipped without some mechan- 
power. All of the leading makes 
of gasoline engines were shown, do- 
ing all the various classes of farm 
work, from breaking land with steam, 
gasoline, and oil tractors, to the 
| grinding of feed and pumping of wa- 
There was one feature of these 
that. was worthy of special 
mention. That was water and 
plumbing systems for farms. The 
only advantag a town home has 
over a country home is a bath. tub. 
Inventions and manufactures have 
| simplified and cheapened hydraulic 
| rams, pumps, engines, and windmills 
| to such an extent that there is no 
longer any valid reason why water 
and sewerage systems should not be 
on every farm. 

The Agricultural Hall 
with the fat of the land. Many of 
the county exhibits are worthy of 
special mention. There is a whoie- 
some rivalry between many of the 
counties, and every year they vie 
with each other to see which one can 
provide the greatest variety of farm 
products. Most of them were ar- 
ranged in a most artistic manner. 

Judged from the standpoint of ag- 
ricultural truths taught, first place 
must be given to the exhibit of the 
| Georgia State College of Agriculture. 
|The model farm in this exhibit de- 
serves special mention. A large bed 
of was provided, and this was 
systematically laid out in miniature 
fields, pastures, yards, and paddocks, 
as well as a farm orchard and gar- 
A crop rotation was planned 

or the entire farm, showing the pro- 
| ae. of land that should logically 
be devoted to the production of the 
various staple crops. Since during 
the autumn all cultivated land should 
be planted to either a cereal or cover 
crop, the exhibit was made all the 
more vivid by actually planting out 
these cereals and cover crops several 
days in advance of the show, so that 
the actual growing crops were to be 
seen in the several areas. 

The fertilizer exhibit attracted a 
great deal of attention. Samples of 
fertilizers were shown, as well as the 
source from which the fertilizers 
were derived. In addition to this, 
there were charts showing the ac- 
tual yields obtained with a great va- 
riety of crops at the college from the 
use of different kinds and amounts 
| of fertilizers. 

The Boys’ Corn Clubs and Girls’ 
Clubs also provided an attractive ex- 
hibit. Superior specimens of corn 
were produced by the boys, and the 
| yields obtained by them continue to 
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STUDY GRASSES. 


The Southern farmer has 
especially the grasses. ‘‘Farm 
es of the Unite d States,” a little 
by Prof. W. J. Spillman, costs 
$1, and would be 
that sum to thousands of farmers. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


neglect- 
ed hay and pasture crops shamefully, | 
Grass- 
book 
only 
worth many times 


astonish the ‘‘grown-ups.”’ 
Poultry. 


the show 
poultry exhibit. 
admirably adapted to 
ion of all classes of 
the people are taking 
hold of it with a vengeance. The en- 
ran high in both numbers and 
quality, and no better exhibit of birds 
| could be found in any fair. Consid- 


One of the features of 
the enormous 
Georgia is 
the product 
poultry, and 


was 


tries 





Our advertisers are guaranteed to | 


do as they promise. 


| ering the enormous profits to be de- 
from well managed flocks of 


rived 
poultry, it is not surprising that this 


Jarnagin, 


Athens, Ga. 


division is becoming and 
more popular each 


stronger 
year. 


Better Livestock Buildings Needed. 


Too much prominence cannot be 
given livestock in Southern fairs. All 
wealth is produced by the farmer. 


Unless the farmer is prosperous, the 
rest of the world is in want. The 
continued prosperity of the farmer 
is based on the fertility of the lard. 
Without livestock, permanent fertil- 
ity is impossible. Realizing the in- 


dispensable part that livestock nvlays 
in the fertility of the land, and, there- 
fore, the prosperity of the farmer 
and the Nation, the Fair Association 
continues to offer more and more 
iberal money prizes for livestock, 
and a substantial improvement in the 
quality and number of animals is be- 
‘ing manifested. 

The livestock department has cut- 
rown its quarters, and vast improve- 
ments should be made before the 
next fair is held. These improve- 
ments do not need to be of exten- 
character, but they should be 
modern and of a type suitable to the 
ends for which they are to be used. 
At the present time the animals are 
housed in small inaccessible barns, 
with dark and poorly ventilated box 
stalls. It is possible to see only one 
animal at a time, and much of the 
impressiveness of the exhibit is lost 
by the conditions under which they 
are shown. The fair is held early 
enough in the season so that open 
sheds are all that will be needed, and 
their construction will be very inex- 
pensive. Tie stalls, with short, low 
partitions, should be provided, so 
that all of the animals of a breed 
could be seen at one time. Suitable 
judging rings should also be provid- 
ed, with seating facilities, so that the 
visitors could witness the placing of 
the animals, and, therefore, receive 
much more beneficial information 
than could be had from viewing the 
animals in their stalls. Both the ex- 
hibitors and the visiting public have 
a right to demand these concessions 
from the management. The Fair As- 
sociation very kindly provided a sat- 
isfactory barn for the livestock ex- 
hibited by the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture. 


sive 


College Exhibit. 
The college exhibit consisted of a 
three-year-old Percheron stallion, 
weighing 1,700 pounds, after having 
done farm work up until the breeding 
season opened. This stallion is a typ- 
ical drafter in type, bone, and weight. 
He is a horse of exceptionally bold ac- 
tion, and rare finish for his substance. 
With him was exhibited a seven- 
year-old 1,550 pound grade draft 
mare of the type that Southern farm- 
ers should adopt. She is short, com- 
pact, and massive in conformation, 
but above all she has the quality of 
hair, skin, and bone, and the bo!d- 
ness of eye that indicates wearing 
qualities. This mare carries with her 
the evidence of her double usefulness 
in that the harness marks reveal the 
fact that she did regular farm work 
throughout the entire season, and in 
addition to this, she has by her side 
an exceptional draft colt, a little over 
two months old, weighing nearly 509 
pounds. 
Next 


Georgia State 


to the horses, probaktly the 
exhibit of Hereford cattle created 
more interest than any other one 
thing. A two-year-old Hereford bull, 
carrying a strong infusion of Anx- 
iety 4th and Groves 3rd blood was 
shown. By his side were exhibited 
some of his calves out of south Geor- 


gia cows, that were purchased by 
the college at insignificant wyrices. 


These calves were short of leg, thick 
and deep of body, and carried a 
wealth of flesh that is desired in 
profitable feeding cattle. 


- approved breeding and correct 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


One grade Hereford heifer: was 
shown to disprove the ill- founda be- 
lief that high-class cattle cannot be 
produced under ordinary farm cons 
ditions. This heifer was brought from 
the pasture and sent to the fair With. 
out grain feeding, so that 


she was an 
absolute product of Georgia Bermuda 
grass and Japan clover. She ig g 
yearling heifer, and is Weighing g 
little over 700 pounds, with as mueh 
flesh on her as is found on Pasture 
cattle in any section of the United 
States. It should not be concluded 


from this, however, that an adequate 
supply of feed must not be provided 
from about the middle of November 
until the following April. 

High-class representatives of Hol- 
stein and Jersey cattle also 
shown by the college None of this 
stock was allowed to compete in the 
show ring. 


were 


Jerseys. 


Judged from the 
numbers, Jerseys are 
ular breed of cattle in Georgia, and 
this same popularity was evidenced 
by both the numbers and quality of 
animals shown at the fair. Savan- 
nah Maid, owned by Avon-Indian 
Farm, of Covington, is a credit to 
any herd, and was easily the cham- 
pion female of the show, tho she had 


standpoint of 
the most pop 





strong competition, not only from 
very excellent stable mates, but also 
from the other herds. The veteran 
Jersey breeder, W. Gettys, of Athens, 
Tennessee, made the awards. He 
is a critical judge and a stickler for 
type. 

Exhibitors: Kimbalville Farm, of 
Atlanta; O. A. Selman, of Douglas- 
ville, and Avon-Indian Farm, of Cov- 
ngton. 

Aged Bulls—First, Selman; second, Kim. 
balville Farm. 

Two-Year-Olds—First, Avon-Indian Farm. 

Aged Cows—First, Avon-Indian Farm; 
second and third, Kimbalville Farm, 

Two-Year-Olds—First, Avon-Indian Farm; 
second, Kimbalville Farm; third, Avon-In- 
dian Farm. 

Yearlings—First and third, Avon-Indian 
Farm; second, Kimbalville Farm. 

Calves—lirst and third, Avon-Indian 
Farm; second, Kimbalville Farm; fourth, 
Selman, 

Champion Bull of the Show—Selman. 

Champion Cow of the Show—Avon-Indian 


Farm, 


Beef Cattle. 

Two breeds of beef cattle and one 
breed of dual-purpose cattle made a 
creditable show in this section of the 
livestock exhibit. Ten-cent beef and 
ten-cent cotton are causing the 
Southern farmers to turn their at- 
tention towards meat producing cat- 
tle. Mr. Loring Brown, of Smyrna, 
Ga., made all the awards in the beef 
classes. Devons were shown by L 
W. Jarman, of Porterdale, Ga., and 
he had no competition. He showed 
a number of desirable specimens that 
will fit well into the needs of the 
small farmer, who desires to keep a 
few cows to provide an adequate milk 
and butter supply for his household, 
and at the same time raise a few 
good feeding cattle each year. 

Angus cattle were shown by Mr 
Cc. J. Berkitt, of Nashville, Tenn. He 
had no competition on Angus, tho 
his cattle are good enough to win il 
the strongest company. They are of 
Angus 
type, and Mr. Berkitt is to be con 
gratulated on the superior animals 
he placed before the visitors. 

Anderson Farms, of Marietta, 
and the Agricultural College wer 
the only exhibitors of Hereford, tho 
the college animals did not compe 
ad- 


Ga., 


for prizes. The Herefords are ae 
mirably adapted to Georgia condi 
tions, and Mr. Anderson’s efforts 12 


introducing high-class Herefords into 
the State should be met with popular 
favor. 

The beef breeds were brought t& 
gether for the sweep-stake prizes. 
In the bull class the championship 
was won by Mr. Berkitt on his Angus 
herd bull, while Mr. Anderson’s mek 


low, thick-fleshed Hereford cow cal- 
ried off the championship for fe- 
males. 


Sheep. 
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gaturday, November 9, 1912.] 


by the small numberof sheep ex- 
hibited. R. L. Goss & Sons, of For- 
gyth, Ga., had a creditable show of 
Southdowns. 

Hogs. 

Georgia may be short on most 
classes of livestock, but she is long 
on hogs. Substantial improvement 
was shown in quality. Baron Prem- 
jer, 74th, the undefeated Berkshire 
of last season, was brought back this 
year by Mr. A. H. Debardeleben, of 
Cave Springs. He is an old cam- 
paigner, having gone the rounds of 
the circuit without defeat, has been 
used extensively as a herd boar, and 
in spite of all of this, he carries his 
1,000 pounds of weight into the ring 
with as much grace as a show- 
horse. 

The Arcadia Farms, of Columbus, 
Ga., also showed last year’s cham- 
pion Tamworth boar and sow at the 
Chicago International. Since this 
breed is so admirably suited to graz- 
ing conditions in the South, it is 
gaining ground each year. 

Duroc-Jersey were well represent- 
ed in the show. 

Berkshires. 

Exhibitors: A. H. Debardeleben, 
of Cave Springs; Anderson Farms, 
Marietta, Ga.; F. E. Field, States- 
poro, Ga.; O. A. Selman, Douglas- 
ville, Ga.; Kimbalville Farm, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


years old—First, 
third, Selman. 


Boar 2 Debardeleben; 


second, Field; 


Boars 1 year and under 2—First, Ander- 
son Farms; second, Debardeleben. 
Over 6 months—First and second, Debar- 


deleben; third, Kimbalville Farm. 

Under 6 months—Tirst, Debardeleben; sec- 
ond, Field; third, Anderson Farms, 

Sows 2 years old—First, Debardeleben,; 
second, Kimbalville Farm; third, Anderson 
Farms. 

One year old—First, Debardeleben; 
ond; second, Field; third, Selman. 
Over 6 months—First, second and 
Debardeleben. 

Under 6 months—First, Anderson Farms; 
second and third, Debardeleben, 
Best Herd.—First, Debardeleben; 
Anderson Farms. 

Sow With Litter—First, Anderson Farms. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 

Exhibitors: Gillock & Sons, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; W. H. & J. P. Peacock, 
Cochran, Ga.; Singenfelter & Duvall, 
Douglass, Ga. 


sec- 


third, 


second, 


Boar over 2 years old—First, Gillock & 
Sons; second, W. H. & J. P. Peacock; third, 
Singenfelter & Duvall. 

One year old—First and second, Gillock. 

Over 6 months—First and third, Singen- 
feller & Duvall; second, Gillock. 

Under 6 months—fFirst, Peacock; second, 
Singenfelter & Duvall; third, Gillock. 

Sows 2 years old—First, Peacock; second, 
Gillock; third Singenfelter & Duvall. 

One year old—First and second, Gillock. 

Over 6 months—First and second, Gillock; 
third, Peacock. 

Under 6 months—First, second, and third, 
Peacock. 
Best 

cock, 

Sow with Litter—First, Singenfelter & Du- 
vall. 


Herd—First, Gillock; second, Pea- 


Tamworths. 
Exhibitors: Arcadia Farm; 
Blackmar, Columbus, Ga. 


R. W. 


Boars 2 years old—First 


and second, Ar- 
cadia Farm; third, 


Blackmar. 


ne year old—First and second, Arcadia 
Farm; third, Blackmar. 
Over 6 months—First and third, Arcadia 


Farm; second Blackmar. 

Under 6 months—First, second and third, 
Arcadia Farm. 

Sows 2 years old—First and second; Ar- 
Cadia Farm; third, Blackmar. 


One year old—First and second, Arcadia 
Farm; third, Blackmar. 
Over 6 months—First and third, Arcadia 


Farm; second, Blackmar. 
Under 6 months—First 
cadia Farm. 

Best Herd—First, 
Blackmar. 

Sow with Litter—Arcadia 


and second, aAr- 
Areadia Farm; second, 
Farm 

In the sweepstakes class, with all 
breeds competing, DeBardeleben had 
an easy victory with his aged Berk- 
Shire boar. Arcadia Farm came sec- 
ond with a Tamworth, and Ander- 
Son Farm third with another Berk- 
Shire. In the female grand cham- 
Dionship the Tamworth sow owned 
by Arcadia Farms, was placed first, 
the Duroc sow owned by W. H. & VS. 
P. Peacock, was placed second, and 
the Berkshire sow of DeBardeleben 
third. 

Horses and Mules. 

The entries in this section were 
stronger than in former years. While 
light horses predominated, there was 
a fair showing of drafters. The 
Central of Georgia Railroad has 
adopted a very liberal policy towards 
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Get out 
your old 





Prince Albert tobacco is 
a revelation to every man who 
smokes a pipe or who ever tried to 

smoke one. Get your pipe joy NOW, via 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


No matter how mean you treat ‘‘P, A.’’ it won't bite your 
tongue. Just can’t, because the sting is cut out by a patented 
process which leaves only the rich, fresh, fragrant tobacco. 
Pack it into your old jimmy pipe and get some real pipe 
smoking; or roll it into a cigarette if you want to get the 
best cigarette you ever smoked. Just you compare the 



















‘““P, A.’’ with the other brands. Do that! We'll trust to 
your judgment! 
{ 
Buy Prince Albert anywhere—but buy it quickly— sae 





in the 5c toppy cloth bags; 10c tidy red tins; 
also in hand: P d and half- pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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developing agriculture along its line. 
They showed a pair of high-grade 
Percheron mares that were t9 be 
awarded to the boys making the high- 
est yield in a Corn Club in any coun- 
ty along their line. One of the mares 
is to be given away in Alabama, and 
one of them in Georgia. They are a 
beautiful pair of matched mares, aud 
it is a pity to separate them. Repre- 
senting as they do, the most econom- 
ical of all farm power, they should 
teach a valuable lesson in whatever 
community they go. W. S. Cors1, of 
Whitehall, Ill., showed a pair of reg- 
istered Percheron stallions. Aside 
from these, Percherons were showed 
by L. W. Jarman, of Porterdale, Ga., 
and Otis Easton, of Americus, Ga. 
Also Percherons were exhibited by 
the Agricultural College at Athens. 

Standard-Breds were shown by Abe 
Abraham, of Macon; lL. W. Stewart, 
of James; Landon S. Stapleton, of 


Americus; Belmont Farm, of Smyr- 
na; H. Waterman, of Macon; Gra- 
ham Simpson, of Culverton; Jesse 
Miller, of Hancock, and J. H. Gra- 
ham, of Macon. 

There were many entries in the 


jack and mule class, and some ¢gu- 
yerier specimens were shown. Con- 
spicuous among the exhibitors were, 
J. A. Warfield & Son, of Macon: W. 
H. Hall, of Macon; and Curran R. 
Ellis, of Macon. 

The pony exhibit was well repre- 
sented by two studs 
owned by Curran R. Ellis, of Macon, 
and J. P. and W. H. Hall, of Cochran. 
The prize money was about equally 


divided between them. 


of Shetlands ° 


at the close of the Civil War, it seems 
that it leaves a man without excuse 
it he fails to make a success at farm- 
ing. | would advise every young man 
who intends to farm,,to take farm 
literature and there is no better than 
The Progressive Farmer. Get out of 
the old ruts and learn to farm so it 
will be profitable, also a pleasure. 

When I began farming I did not 
have those advantages, and every dol- 


Children’s Day at Bedford County 
Fair. 
HE Bedford County (Virginia) 
Fair which lasted three days, 
proved to be a success far beyond the 
hopes of its promoters. 

The last day was known as Chil- 
dren’s Day, and when 1,300 of the 
Bedford County youngsters formed 
in line for a big parade (led by their 


teachers), it was a most inspiring jay _ got was by the hardest way 
sight. " possible because of ignorance, or not 
Hon. Carter Glass, Congressman 


f ca Meth tanaeel h knowing how. That is not the case 
on x rict, > ¢ : ae oes ae 
rom the Sixth District, made an in- today. Failure today, in most cases, 


teresting address on agricultural jg que to carelessness, indifference, 
subjects, and it was estimated that anq ignorance and is not so much 
at least 7,000 persons attended the 


the result of laziness, for I know a 
great many farmers who work hard 
all the time and fail to make a suc- 
cess. The reason is bad management 
and not knowing how. 
F. E. PETREE. 
Germantown, N. C. 


fair on Children’s Day. 


J. M. BELL. 





—_—< 


Not Laziness, But Lack of Knowl- 
edge, Keeps Farmers Poor. 


OUR article, ‘‘Make Your Neigh- 
borhood a Reading Neighbor- 
hood,” is timely. The farmer who 
does not read any farm paper does 
not know how much he is missing. 
By reading The Progressive Farmer 
he can get the advantage of the ex- 
perience of the very best up-to-date 
p Ogressive farmers in the country— 
men like Mr. A. L. -French, Mr. 
Spruill, Professor Massey and a lot 
of other good writers who know what 
is best for the farmer and the rural 
districts. In other words, he can be 
in a good agricultural school one ceived this photograph and several 
year for the small sum of one dollar. others. 
I am now getting old and when I a scared 
see the great advantage the farmers 
have compared with what they did 


The photograph of the fine field of 
cotton shown on our cover page, Oc- 
tober 26, was taken in Rowan Coun- 
ty, N. C. This county is not usually 
regarded as in the Cotton Belt, but 
its farmers are progressive and are 
diversifying to an unusual degree. It 
is gratifying, too, to find the Salis- 
bury Industrial Club taking so much 
interest in this subject. It was 
through the courtesy of its Secretary, 
Mr. Jas. H. Warburton, that we re- 


The best way to keep the boy on the farm 
is to keep the farm there, too.—M E 
Sherwin. 
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Insure Your | 
Success as a | 
Red Breeder 


Famous 






Specialize on Anderson's 

Strain Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds. Great layers. Heavy 1d 
meaty Fine, well shaped birds. \V 4 
hard strain. Winners of more and 
higher awards than all my competi- 
tors combined at thre leading 


Southern shows this season. 
Send for free illustrated 


E. F. ANDERSON, 
Clinton, Miss. 


Unele Ike’s “All Wool” 


BUFF LEGHORNS AND WHITE ROCKS 
Pay Dividends Daily. 
“There's @ reason.” 
Please write your 
Free. 
WOOLLEY POULTRY 
Route 4, - - ~ Charlotte, 


booklet. 




















wants. Catalog 
FARM, 


N. C. 














EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S$. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C. I. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for11. Send for fol 
der, It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds atthe great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 








| tion 


Mncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N.C€ | 





A LIMITED number of 
White Indian Runner 


EGG 


Duck eggs froma pen of U. R. Fishels 
selected strain. 
Eggs $5.00 per settingof 15. 
KIMBALL 
Oxford, - - 


FARM 
North Carolina 








Have You a Setting Hen? 


Give her a clutch of our Rhode Island 
Red Eggs and see how well she will b 
pleased. Reds exclusively. Get our fall 


prices on eggs and chicks before 
its too late. 
Wonderful 
and laying. 
BAYSIDE 
Route 4, + 


baby 
breeders now mated 
today. 

LTRY FARM, 

- Guyton, Georgia. 


lot of 
Write 
POU 








RIZE WINNERS 
Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, Bantams, 
Bronze and White Holland turkeys, Toulouse geese, 
Pekin, Indian Runner and Muscovy ducks, White Afri- 
can guineas and fancy pigeons. Winners at Raleigh and 
Charlotte. Stock and eggs for sale. Circular free. 
FLYNN ELLIOTT, Route 6, Charlotte, N. C. 


DEAL’s Ss. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 
at half price. A limited number of 
hens, cockerels and pullets at reduced pric 








Money refunded if unsatisfactory. Egs 
after January ist. 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, Box C, Landis, N. ¢ 





e Stock and Eggs of 
White Wyandottes Firs Prize Winners 
MRS. R. P. STEINHEIMER, 

Brooks, Georgia. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. BothCombs. Good breeders 
and exhibition birds at HALF of next Spring’s value. 
Must haveroom, Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. 

(Red Fancier 8 years.) 


Beautifully Illustrated Booklet about DEL- 


AWARE, Free to Home-Seekers. State Board 
of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware. 


Wooprow WILSON 


Nominee 











The Democratic 


“A Story of His Life” 


By William Bayard Hale 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Publishers. 


The Best Seller of-the Season! 


It tells of his boyhood and school days 
in the quaint city of Augusta, his college 
days at Davidson, and his life in Wil- 
mington. He is a Southerner. 

It shows the making of his character, 
and how he won the admiration and es- 
teem of a Nation. 


Cloth Bound, Stamped in Gold, 
Over 270 Pages and Illustrated. 


Price $1.00. 


This book will be an _ inspiration 
your boys. Read it to them. 

Sent on receipt of $1—its regular price 
—or given as a reward for securing one 
new yearly subscriber to The Progressive 


to 


Farmer, and 15 cents to pay postage; or 
One year’s renewal, or one year’s ex- 
tension of time to The Progressive 
Farmer and the Life of Woodrow Wil- 
son both for only $1.65. 
Send for your copy quick You can- 
not afford not to know all about this 


popular candidate. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








THE POULTRY YARD. 





Catarrhal Troubles. 
HERE ‘e two kinds of 
simple and contagious. Birds 
simple catarrh their ap- 
, sneeze, the mucous membrane 
thickened which causes obstruc- 
to breathing and you can 
detect the rattling in their throats. 
Sometimes the disease readily dis- 
appears, but if it does not it must 
be treated. It is generally caused 
by dampness or exposure to drafts. 
Attacks of parasites, poor feed, or 
crowded quarters weaken the vital- 
ity and make the fowls much more 
susceptible to this trouble. 

First seek the cause of your trou- 
ble. Wash out the mouth and nos- 
trils twice a day with boric acid so- 
lution of 15 grains to an ounce of 
water, or use one per cent creolin 
solution. 

If you 


catarrh, 


T ar 


with lose 


the 


will keep The Progressive 
Farmer on file you can readily re- 
fer to them and get the treatment 
of diseases which we hope to publish 
from time to time. 

J. K. MORRISON. 


All Around the Poultry Yard. 


REEDERS differ as to the number 


of hens that should be mated to 
one cock. Breeders of high-grade 
| stock generally limit the number to 


| five or six hens or pullets to one vigor- 





cocks, | 





ouscock or cockerel. Evenamong poul- 
try, see individual preferences. 
Quite often this is so marked that 
one or more of the females are en- 
tirely neglected. Watch your birds 
and if you seé indications of this, re- 
move the slighted female and substi- 
tute another. It will probably bring 
satisfactory results. If, as some ad- 
vise, you put ten or 12 females in the 
pen, it will be well to use two males, 
changing them each night, thus giv- 
ing each one a day by himself to feed 
up and rest in, and ensure fertility 
and vigor.—F. J. R. 


we 


For strictly egg purposes the Leg- 
horn is still recognized as the best 
bird. For a_ general-purpose fowl 
take the Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, 
or Wyandottes. They, will incubate 
eggs and carry chickens. You will 
not be compelled to resort to arti- 
ficial methods. You can make a bet- 
ter table fowl from these breeds and 
when the season is closed, if you do 
not desire to keep the hens, they can 
be sold for table purposes and bring 


|a good’ price on account of their 
weight.—-J. K. M. 
* ok * 
No matter whether the floor of 


your poultry houses is of hard earth, 
plank, or concrete, make sure to have 
a layer of loose try earth above it, as 
an absorbent, and rake it out week- 
ly, this especially in the roosting de- 
partment. The same in the scratch- 
ing shed, with five to eight inches of 
good litter above it. If no scratching 


shed, then put litter in the front 
part of house, leaving space under 
roost without.—F. J. R. 

* * * 


It is hard to convince the average 
man on the farm that the old-style 
latticed house is not the proper 
thing to use to shelter his fowls. 
Hens with the cold north wind strik- 
ing them will not shell out many 

















When writing to advertisers men- 
tion The Progressive Farmer. 





eggs. Tighten up the sides of your 
houses, or you will throw away the 
feed you give your chickens this win- 
ter as far as egg production is con- 
| cerned.—J. K. M. 


Ke 


The man who keeps fowls con- 
fined continuously should be a spe- 
cialist giving entire time to fowls, 
keeping things in tip-top shape and 
getting top-notch prices. The farm- 
| er eannot follow these methods.—- 
| J. K. M. 


| 
I 


+ * x 
Profit in poultry raising as in any 
ther line of animal breeding, de- 





pends on proper feeding. A certain 
proportion of the feed, merely com- 
pensates for the natural wastes. It is 
the surplus above that that makes 
the fat carcass or goes for egg pro- 
duction. In feeding the fattening, 
market fowl, this must be always 
borne in mind.—F. J. R. 
* * 

The average farm should 
plenty of milk. Some 
stations use milk entirely 
tein ration. Buttermilk or clabber 
can be used. If you mix your mash 
with milk, be sure to have it crum- 
bly and not mushy. If you are fat- 
tening fowls, have it so that it will 
pour from a spoon.—J. K. M. 

* * * 


have 
experiment 
as the pro- 


Don’t sell utility eggs as high-class 
stock, simply because your stock is 
Kellerstrass or Cook, Latham, Dus- 
ton, Owens or some other well- 
known breeder. They, too, ‘‘have 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


troubles of their own” and have to do 
some savage culling at times, but 
they don’t use the culls for furnigh. 
ing hatching eggs.—F. J. R. 


ke * * 





If you grind your own lespedeza OP 


alfalfa at home, use either with 
bran. Feed either dry or wet, It 
fed dry, make a hopper and give the 
fowls access all of the time —J.KM 

* * * 5 


By all means sell chickens by the 
pound, and fatten them before you 


sell. Buttermilk or clabber and 

corn meal is a good ration for this, 

—J. K. M. : 
* * * 


Don’t overlook the need of pure 
fresh water for your poultry aj] the 


time. Change often, keep under 
shelter, keep vessels clean.—F, J R 
* * * ; 


If you do not sow green stuf 
sprout oats by soaking 24 hours, then 
spreading them out, keep them Stir. 


red, when they are large enough 
your , 
give some each day to the hengs— 
do. W,. Ni 
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GOOD VARIETIES OF GRAPES 
FOR THE SOUTH. 


Suggestions, From Many Years’ Ex- 
perience, as to Care and Cultivation. 


RAPES are a much-neglected 

fruit. Many people think that 
fine grapes can be grown only in the 
North or California. Even, if accus- 
tomed to seeing the Concord as 
grown upon untrimmed and neglect- 
ed vines, the berries being rather 
small and poor in quality, they would 
be greatly surprised to see the fine 





grapes of many kinds that can be 
grown in the South. 
About 20 years ago I began to 


grow grapes. The first set out were 
the Concord, Niagara, Moore’s Early, 
Brighton, and a few others. By just 
a little reading, and practice upon 
my vines, I soon learned to prune my 
vines along approved lines. I made 
a trellis by fixing one wire four feet 
above ground; then a two-foot cross- 
piece with wire on each end was 
nailed to posts about six inches above 
the four-foot wire, and the young 
vines then would rest upon the wires 
fastened to the two-foot cross-piece. 
This form of trellis I still use, as 
there is less daamge done by high 
winds than with any other form. I 
use a modified spur system in train- 
ing. 

Anyone interested in learning 
more about trimming and trellises 
should write a card to his Congress- 
man asking him to have sent him, 
bulletins of the Department of Agri- 
culture upon grapes. 

Grapes occupy little room as com- 
pared to most fruits. My garden 
fence is 500 feet long. Upon this 
fence, I have about 60 vines, trained 
upon a trellis modeled much as de- 
scribed above. I have many other 
vines in regular vineyard, but I men- 
tion these upon garden fence to show 
how easily it is to place grape vines. 

There is no fruit more certain to 
bear every year than grapes. The 
blooming period runs from April 10 
to May 10. 

The grape is the most healthful of 
all table fruits. Grape juice is food 
for the sick. The grape-seed scare 
is not well founded. We eat toma- 
toes and various kinds of berries, and 
their seeds are much more likely to 
cause disease than grape. seeds. 
Moreover, many of the better grapes 
have such tender pulps that the seeds 
can be separated with ease. 

Another very important consider- 
ation is the early age at which the 
grape bears. Vines frequently set a 


good crop after just one year’s 
growth. 

The grape is long-lived. In the 
older grape-growing districts vines 


are known to be over 100 years old. 
Many wild vines throughout the 
country show signs of great age. 


I shall divide the varieties into two 
classes—those that succeed fairly 
well without spraying and those that 
require spraying to ward off mildew 
and rot. The first class can be 
grown by anyone, as they are hardy 
and need only trimming and ordi- 
nary cultivation. The second class 
includes many kinds that are espe 
cially fine in quality, but must be 
sprayed during growing season with 
Bordeaux. 

Grapes for Ordinary Cultivation, 


Sarly Ohio: Black, productive, 
ripens early, fair quality; one of the 
earliest and most successful here, 

Brighton: Must be planted among 
other kinds, as its blossoms are im- 
perfect. Fine quality and productive. 
A beautiful red grape. 

Lutie: Strong grower, productive, 
red, fair quality, and early. 

Moore’s Early: Only fair grower, 


but productive and good quality; 
black. 
Concord: Black; good grower and 


productive. Ripens fairly evenly, if 
properly trimmed. Succeeds well. 

Cloeta: strong grower; _ripens 
evenly, but must hang on vines sev- 
eral days after coloring up; late 
Should be in more vineyards. 

Fern Munson: The strongest grow- 
er; large in bunch and berry; fine 
quality; late. Sometimes cracks here. 


Less Robust Varieties. 


Headlight: Very early; red; fine 
quality. Must be planted among 
others. 


Manito: Sometimes does well with- 
out spraying. Black, good quality, 
very productive, and a strong grow- 
er. Very valuable. 

Roger’s Hybrids and Delaware are 
good kinds. 

Waupamka: White; 
quality; good grower 
Sometimes cracks. 

Carman: Very productive; must 
be pruned closely; good quality, but 
seeds are numerous. Late and val- 
uable. 


extra fine 
and _ prolific. 


Brilliant: Medium early, _ fine 
quality,- red. 
Meunch: Late; will hang on till 


frost, if protected from birds and if 
sects by bags. Black, fine quality, 
and very productive. Prune long. 
Laura: Extra large in bunch and 
berry. Fine quality, dark red, very 
late. Keeps remarkably well of 
vines; very productive. This is the 
most valuable of 100 kinds tested. 
The Scuppernong family yields us 
fine fruit from August till frost. 
October Scuppernong, same color, 
but six weeks later than parent Scur 
pernong, is the best of this class 
Sixteen kinds are included in my 
plot, and all are worthy of cultiva- 
tion. 
I have mentioned only a few of 
the most successful kinds, and theré 
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qe many others that might be in- 
quded in this list. 

Altogether, I think the South is 
especially fortunate in having so 
gany fine grapes that can be so suc- 
cessfully grown. ; 

DR. T. H. YOUNG. 

Vernon, Ala. 





The Japanese Persimmon. 


HE seedless persimmon is one of 
the classes belonging to the Jap- 
ese type of persimmons. These do 
pot grow wild in this country, but 


gueceed when cultivated in almost | 


gny section of the Cotton Belt. The 


purserymen generally use the native, | 
gid persimmon roots to graft on, | 


god this puts the plant in condition 


to succeed almost anywhere the wild | 


rsimmon succeeds. 

Itshould be treated practically the 
game Way aS a peach or apple orchard 
should be treated as regards fertili- 
ation, cultivation, etc. These Japan- 
ege persimmons were only introduced 
into this country about 37 years ago, 
and are slowly but surely gaining in 


popularity. Some of the varieties of | 


the Japanese persimmon have dark 
fesh, and others have light-colored 
fesh, Some of them are composed 
of both colors, but the two colors 
never mix. The light-colored variety 
are “puckery’’ until the fruit ripens 
and softens. The dark-fleshed va- 
riety do not contain this ‘“‘puckery”’ 
substance, and may be eaten before 
they are thoroughly ripened, and 
their flesh is crisp, like that of an 
apple. These dark-fleshed varieties 
produce seed, but the light-fleshed 
ones do not as a general rule. 

You should not plant these persim- 
mon trees in poor land and expect 
good results. A soil which contains 
an abundance of humus and is capa- 
ble of producing a bale or more of 
cotton per acre is just about the soil 
needed for these persimmons. Of 
course, they will grow and produce 
fruit on poorer soils but cannot do 
their best in such soils. It is not best 
to set out trees in the lower South 
after the first of March. Set these 
persimmon trees 18 to 24 feet apart 
each way. The main trunk should 
befrom two to 2% feet high. This 
is accomplished by cutting out the 
tops of the trees to this height above 
the surface of the ground immedi- 
ately after setting them out. 

Cultivate the trees just as you 
would fruit trees. Of course this cut- 
tivation should cease about July first, 
in order that the wood may not be 
kept in the growing stage too late 
in the season. L. A. NIVEN. 


How about the home strawberry 
patch? Have you arranged for one 
yet? Better get busy at once, for no 
farmer should be without a supply 
of this delicious fruit. Strawber- 
Nes are easily grown and the cast is 
vey reasonable. You should order 
your plants at once for after the fall 
tains, as in November, you will want 
0 do the planting. Aroma, Excel- 
flor, Buback, Klondike, Gandy, and 
ady Thomson will afford a fine col- 
lection of varieties and will furnish 
‘fresh supply of fruit over a con- 
liderable space of time.—H. M. C. 





Fine parsley may be had all win- 
lr by digging the plants from the 
Sttden and planting them in pots 
® boxes and putting in a cool but 
titny place. Near a cellar window 

4 fine place if you have a cellar, 
Tin a cool shed.—H. M. C. 
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the trees you want. 


Send in your order. We will 


select the trees, and ship them when An D a 


you are ready for them. Send today 


why wait? It might turn too cold. 


We have a splendid lot of Silver Maples, and some of the finest peach trees you ever saw, and lots of 
other things. All our trees are up to the standard of “Trees That Produce Results.” 
Our new catalog for fall and spring is just off the press. It tells about all the trees, shrubs and roses 
that we grow. Gives helpful instructions to the man who wants to plant, but isn’t quite sure about the 
est way, or about the varieties that are suitable for his place. Gives pictures of handsome plantings 
around southern homes. If you are interested in fruit or ornamental trees, we will send you a copy free. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 











col) tits 





~ Don’t wait until you are ready to plant—you will get bettér attention by 
ordering early. For the next few weeks our men will have time to select ; 
your trees, check them carefully, and see that you get just what you want. 
Later on, our field force will be rushed. Then, too, we may be sold out of just 


2 By all means, select now the trees and plants that you need, 
and send us your order—we will give it prompt attention. 


We Pack and Shi 


You Desire 


for our catalog (if you haven’t a copy), and choose the trees or plants. You have been “thinking” long 
enough— now is the time to get busy. If good weather continues, you can plant up to Christmas, but 


pon an 


Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 
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PLANT PECAN TREES FOR SHADE. 





V T ITH the hope of keeping some- 
one from making the mistake 
we made in planting shade 

trees, I will give our experience. 

When we first began housekeeping 

we decided to plant flowering shrubs 

and plants instead of shade trees. 

But while they grew off nicely, and 

were just beautiful, they failed to 

give the comfort and pleasure of the 
shade trees of our childhood homes. 

Therefore, my husband set oak trees 

in almost every available space. 
Unfortunately at that time, we 

knew little of the value of the pecan, 
but since then, seeing our error, we 
have ordered some of the best graft- 
ed varieties. Had we set the pecans 
at the time the oaks were set, (in- 
stead of oaks,) doubtless they would 
now be giving fine shade, besides 
furnishing an abundance of nuts. As 
a rule pecan trees bear every year, 








| 
| 
| 
| 


and another desirable feature is, that | 
as pecans are not immediately per- | 


ishable, the crop may be marketed 


at leisure, after the other work is | 
done. Therefore, it seems a waste | 


of time to plant oak, elm, or other | 


non-fruiting trees, when at a small 


-cost one may plant pecan trees, 


which will furnish shade and nuts 
for ages. There is always a ready 


market for pecans, and the price is | 


generally good. So let’s plant a few 
more this winter. The sale of the 
fruit later, may help to send the girl 
or boy to college. 
MRS. C. G. TUNSTALL. 
Edward, N. C. 
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iSee the Roots 
of Taber Trees 


Right there is the secret_of 

the vigor of the Glen Saint 

Mary Grapefruit, Oranges, Plums, 
Peaches, Pecans, Persimmons, |Shade 
Trees and Shrubs. Roots like these mean 


thrift, vigor, early maturity. Plant no others. 


Send for Cataiog 


—1913 edition describes all good kinds for 
the South and tells just how to grow them. 
Get a copy now. Free if you write. 

GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES COMPANY 
Rose Avenue Glen Saint Mary, Florida 








Berckmans’ Trees 


Make Good 


Because we bud them from our own bearing 
orchards, grow them on rich land, pack and 
ship them right. We started in 1856, and 
we know what varieties will succeed with 
2 Our soil, climate and know-how com- 

ine to produce clean stock that will thrive. 


Get Our Fruit Book 


Our new catalog tells you all 
about fruit-growing. It’s a 
big, beautiful book, It prices 
roses, shrubs and lawn trees, 
too.Get it now—it’s free. 

P. J. BERCKMANS CO., Inc. 
Box 1070£, Augusta, Georgia 











Peach and Apple 
Trees, 2c and up 








Strawberry Plants and Shade Trees, Plum, 
Pear, Cherry, etc. Sell direct to planters. 
Save 50 per cent Free Catalog. 


TENNESSEE NURSERY CO., 
Dept. 8, - . - Cleveland, Tenn. 








Money Saved---Money Made. 


A typewriter is an educator, a business 
getter anda time saver. Can you afford to 
run your business without one? No matter 
what business you are engaged in you need 
something with which to write your letters, 
you should geta typewriter, the day of the 
pen is passed and gone. 

We sell all makes of rebuilt typewriters at 
greatly reduced prices. Write us before 
buying. 

J. E. CRAYTON & CO. 
Typewriter Headquarters 
Charlotte, N.C. 














The Farmers’ and Horticulturists’ 
Rule Book. 

One of the best reference books 

we have yet seen. Useful every week 

on the farm. $1.87 postpaid. Order 


| from The Progressive Farmer. 


“HOME WATERWORKS” 





The problem of home water-works 
is a big one, but one the farmer must 
solve. Many are doing it. This book 
would help others. Sent postpaid by 


~| The Progressive Farmer for 85 cents. 
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‘BREEDERS’ CARDS | 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents @ 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
13 cents, ete. Each word, number or in- 
itiai (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with 
order. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to 
send your ad. by letter to each home to 
which we carry it at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 



















































































































FEATHER BEDS. 


Feather Beds--For only $10 we will ship you 
a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and six- 
pound pair pillows. Freight prepaid on orders 
for two beds or more. Remit by P. O. Money 
order or registered letter. Address Turner- 
Setzler Furniture Co., Dept. A., Converse, 
S.C. 


us $10 for 
feather 


Pillows Given Away—Send 
of our famous special 36-Ib 
We will ship bed and include 6-pound 
feather pillows free, freight on all prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. New feathers. Best 
ticking: Agents wanted. Turner & Cornwell, 
Dept. 2, Charlotte, N. C Reference: Com- 
mercial National Bank. 


one 
beds. 
pair 





Feather Beds and Pillows. If you would 
like to own a brand new 36-pound feather 
bed and a pair of six-pound pillows, mail 
me $10. I will ship them to you and pay the 
freight to your depot. Best A. C. A. feather 
licking, guaranteed all live, new feathers; 
if not as advertised, your money back. Write 
tor circulars and order blanks. Address D. 
M. Martin, Desk D, Box 148, Griffin, Ga. 


HELP WANTED. 
"White man for farm work—State salary. 
Wyldwood, Cornwell, S. C. 


aes Agents Wanted—$5 to $10 day easily 
made selling our new maps and books. Out- 








fit free. Send 25c for postage. Huse Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Wanted: Young Man—Sixteen, or older, 
to work on farm. Girl, 14 or 16 years old, 
to do housework. Address Box 240, Thom- 
asville, N. C. 


Wanted at Once 
milk and feed fine 
ence, and wages expected. 
Farm, Rocky Mount, N. 


e Wanted For 


Experienced “man to 
Holstein cows. Refer- 

Little Rock Dairy 
c 








» Agents The | Progressive 


Farmer and our books, ‘‘Fertilizing for 
Pront,’’ “A Southerner in Europe,’’ and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. 


Address, The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


- - FARM MACHINERY. 


Burr mill and cob crusher for 
sale—cheap. W. T. Pratt, Port Royal, Va. 
Favorite 
The 
Indiana. 








at Intro- 
Washer Co., 


Washers 
Favorite 


Improved 
ductory prices. 
Honey Creek, 


Deering Four-Roll Husker Shredder—New. 


For sale cheap. Sixty feet Gandy 8-inch 

belt. E. L. Lynch, Snow Hill, N. C. 
Second-hand Engines and Boilers For 

Sale—From 8 to 40 H.P. You make the 


price. E. G. Jones Iron Works, 


B.C. 


Rock Hill, 


For Sale 





A second-hand mounted horse- 


power in good condition; fine for cutting 
feed and sawing wood. Will sell cheap. 


Also 16 thoroughbred Duroc-Jersey pigs and 
25 grades ready for shipment. C. H. Cheat- 
ham, Route 8, Oxford, N. C. 


LIVESTOCK. 


CATTLE. 
tegistered Young Aberdeen-Angus Bull 
and Heifers for sale. J. M. Allen, Kings- 


ton, Tenn, 


Bardin’s Holstein farms are offering for 
sale 50 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade 
heifers. E. C. Bardin, Proprietor, West 
Winfield, N. Y. 

Registered Guernsey Bull Calf—Bred be- 
low quarantine line; free from ticks and 
immune to fever. F. P. Latham, Belhaven, 
North Carolina. 


Three Jersey Bulls; three fine young 
horses; Berkshire pigs: two bred Berkshire 
sows, and 12 Jersey heifers for sale. Groome 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


Wanted—A Red Poll Cow, ‘or any. good 


































Shetland Pony—Four years old, gelding, 
color, bay; a beauty; well trained for chil- 
dren to ride or drive. Address Drawer ‘“'C,”’ 
Graham, N. C. 


Montrose Stock Farm—Clydesdale horses 


and Berkshire hogs. Berkshires of the long- 
| bodied, short-legged, heavy-boned kind. 
Stock for sale. Write me what you want. 


E. M. Timberlake, Orange, Virginia. 
SHEEP AND GOATS. 

Pure-Bred Angoras For Sale—Billy goats, 
yearlings and _ kids. Address Samuel T. 
Earle, 1431 Linden Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
SWINE. 
Cheap—Fairview 


Berkshire Farm— 


Pigs 
Booneville, Cc 


N. 
Registered Poland China Pigs. Ona Wa- 
ters, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Registered O. 1. C. 


Pigs—$15 pair, no akin. 


Owen Bros., Bedford City, Va. 

Registered Berkshire Pigs; Mammoth 
Bronze Turkeys. James N. Smith, Taylors- 
ville, N. C. 

Registered Poland China Hogs For Sale 
Cheap—Write your wants. oO. A. Selman, 
Summerville, Ga. 


Registered Berkshires—Two show boars, 7 


} months; sows. Large, good-headed kind. 
| F. M. Rand, Chase City, Va. 

| Fancy Poland-China Pigs — Registered. 
|; Large litters. Two service boars. Write 
| J. Q. McMahan, Sevierville, Tenn. 

| Ten Choice Sow Pigs—Three months old. 
I will sell cheap considering quality. L. L. 
(iBe Mocksville, N. C., Route 2. 

| Berkshires—Three gilts, open or bred; 1 
| boar 3 months old. They have short, pug 
heads and are beauties. T. L. Price, Mon- 
roe, N. C. 


| Poland China Shoats, and Sows in farrow. 


| Pedigree with each one. R. C. Leghorns for 
sale, or exchange for R. I. Reds. A, A 
Capehart, Kittrell, N. C. 

Pure-Bred Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Five dol- 
| lars; gilts, five dollars. Satisfaction guar- 
| anteed, or money refunded. tiverside Stock 
Farm, Shaws Store, Va. 


“Berkshires of the Richest Breeding—Two 


boars, 6 months; four sows, 6 months; one 
large boar; one magnificent sow and litter 
for sale. Write me quick, and get a grand 


bargain. W. M. Berryhill, Charlotte, N. C. 
~ Berkshires—Registere d pigs, from  450- 
pound boars, out of fine daughters of Pre- 
micr Longfellow, Masterpiece, and other fine 
sows. Prices made for quick sale. Splendid 
individuals; 75 to 100 pounds. W. D. Dick- 
inson, Burkeville, Va. 

We are prepared to fill orders’ for 
Berkshires of the purest breeding, from a 


two months old pig to gilts in farrow, also 
service boars. Write us your wants. Ref- 
erence: First National Bank, Yorkville, S. 





c. Ss. 

Pigs—Four of “my 
farrowed 40 pigs, 
enough to be shipped 


Latta Farm, Yorkville, 
~~ Registered Berkshire 
best sows have recently 
and I think are good 


subject to approval—you be the judge. 
Money back if they are not entirely satis- 
factory. Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, 


Va. 

Registered Essex and Duroc-Jersey sows 
in farrow, service boars and pigs. Poland 
| China Pigs; can mate not akin. Pork pigs. 
istered Jersey bull calf. Pure-bred 
Angora goats. Recleaned, home-grown seed 
rye, at $1.25 a bushel. Rape at 9c a pound. 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


Sycamore, 





POSITIONS WANTED. 


Experienced Dairyman Wants Position— 


| On Southern dairy farm, with retail milk 
| route preferred. Uses neither liquor nor 
| tobacco. John J. Fenton, Fox Chase, Phila- 
| delphia, Pa. 


Sober, Industrious Young Man Wants Po- 


| sition on Farm—Have had a good deal of 
} experience on the farm, and can give all 
| the reference necessary. Correspondence so- 
| licited. Address Box 175, Selma, N. C. 

| POULTRY AND EGGS. 

| 

| Pure-Bred Columbian Wyandottes For 
| Sale. Minnie Smith, Glass, N. C. 

| = 

| Light Brahmas—Four crowers, $1 each, 


Fanny Efird, China Grove, N. 


| “For White Orpington Cockerels, address 
| Clarence Driskill, Forest Depot, Va. 

| White Holland Turkeys—From first-prize 
|} stock. Mrs. M. J. Carpenter, Ansonville, N. C. 
| Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Fine stock. 
| Hens, $2. Toms, $3. L. B. Aull, Dyson, S.C. 
| Fawn and White, also Pencil Indian Run- 
| ner Ducks—$1 each. J. B. Thomason, Mar- 
| tin, Ga. 

| White Runner Ducks For Sale—Fishel 
| strain. Mrs. ’. E. Sanders, Yorkville, S. C., 

















White Rocks, White Leghorns—Large vig- 
orous stock. Write us your wants. Ran- 
dolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 

“Cook Strain’ S. C. Buff Orpingtons Ex- 
clusively. Show and breeding stock for sale. 
Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoviile, N. C. 

Rose Comb Rhode Island Red Cockerels— 
March and April hatch. $2.50 and $3 each 


F. I. Robinson's Poultry Farm, Troy, 8S. C. 

For Sale—W hite Orpington cockerels, 
White Rock, White Wyandotte pullets and 
cockerels, $1 each. J. B. Thomason, Mar- | 
tin, Ga. 

Barred Rock Cockerels—100 handsome, 
husky fellows, pure-blood, May hatched. 
$1.50 each, Magnolia Poultry Yards, Home- | 
land, Ga. | 

| 


A Few Choice Cockerels—White Plymouth 





Rocks, White Leghorns and Rhode Island 
Red $1 each. Mrs. Burke Barfield, Mt, 
Oliv N. C. 

Black Orpington Cockerels—$1 up. Fawn 
and White Indian Runner drakes $2 up. 
Exhibition stock. Beverlea Plantation, Dar- 
lington, S. C 

Fifty Extra Fine White Leghorns For 
Sale—$1 each, to make room. Order now. 
They won't last long. W. H. Williams, 
Durham, N. C. 

100 White Leghorn hens, 200 White Leg- 
horn pullets; one nice driving mare; one 
choice Berkshire sow, for sale. W. J. Shu- 
ford, Hickory, N. C. 

“To close out young stock this month at 
reduced rates—Black Langshans, White Or- 


pingtons, White Wyandotiss, Barred Rocks. 
One Waters, Lebanon, Tenn. 

Black 
layers, 
sirnin, 





Ten hens, one cock, Sing Comb 
Minorca ‘“‘Northup” Strain, $4; great 
Snow White Runner Drakes “Patton” 
$é 5. EB. Marsh, Marshville, N. ce. 


do. 





Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pingtons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, NG. 

Black Minorcas—Cockerels and _  pullets, 
for winter shows. White Orpington cock- 
erels and pullets for sale. Write Midnight 
Poultry Farm, D. M. Sharpe, Proprietor, 
Asheboro, N. C. 


Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds—Pure-bred. 
I have for sale several pullets, ten hens, 
three cockerels and two cocks. Hens, $2; 
pullets, $3.50; cockerels, $5; cocks, 


Red 
Cloud, $25; Red Knob, $15. Alvah Ramsey, 
Burkeville, Va. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Old and 
young. White Orpington and Ringlet Bar- 
red Rock cockerels. Indian Runner ducks. 
Won sweepstakes prize at Wilkes County 


Fair, September, 1912. 25-pound cans sour- 
wood honey, $5. Buggaboo Farm, Dim- 
mette, N. C. 


“Jf You Want Black Minorcas or White 





Orpingtons, write me. Minorca hens, $1 to 
$1.50 each; Minorca pullets, five to six 
months old, $1; Minorca cocks, $3; Minorca 


cockerels, $1.50. Orpingtons (Jackson’s 
strain): pullets, four to six months old, 
$1.50 to $2; cockerels, $2 to $3. My stock 
is a large, heavy-bone fowl, and will give 
satisfaction. If interested, write me. Ref- 
erence, Vickery National Bank. Robt. L. 
Shirley, Lavonia, 


Ga. 


~ POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


Mills, S. C. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 





~Papershe ll Pecans pay big—Treatise Free. 
Bass Pecan Co.,. Lumberton, Miss. 

Lewis Long Staple Cottonseed—One dollar 
per bushel. M. Farris, KR. Ff. D. 16, Pine- 
ville, N. C. 


Cabbage and Lettuce Plants—$1 per thou- 


sand. Leading Varieties. Oaklin Farm, 
Salisbury, N. C. 

Ornamental Plants, Bulbs, Shrubs and 
Trees—Ask for catalog. Geo. M. Todd, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Lettuce, 
2arsley, Celery and Strawberry plants. Ask 


list. xe0. M. Todd, Greensboro, 


Carolina. 


for price 
North 


~~ Cabbage 
Am 
plants 
Ww. W. 

“Frost-Proof”’ 


Plants Now Ready—$1 per 
booking orders for Nancy Hall 
for 1913 delivery. Send for 
Morris, Fort Green, Fla. 
and Lettuce Plants 
—We ship only ‘quality’’ plants ‘‘for the 
man who plants for profit.” Prices free. 
Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 
Iden Seed Wheat—That will 

55 bushels per acre. $1.50 buys 
sow one acre, Largest kernel, 
heaviest of all wheats. WwW. 
Summit, N. C. 


Cabbage 


1,000. 
potato 
eatalog. 





Cabbage 


yield 40 to 
enough to 
stiffest stalk; 
Giles, Brown's 


the best 
home- 


Plants For Sale—All 
early varieties, and extra nice ones; 
grown; $1.50 per thousand. Special prices 
on large lots. Plant now for early spring 
heading. <A. J. Cheek, Henderson, N. C. 


Long Staple Cottonseed For Sale—By Val- 
ley View Seed and Stock Farm, at $1.25 per 
bushel. Columbia, Brabham and Allen, 
Member of South Carolina Cottonseed Breed- 
Association. H. Eugene Fant, Route 3, 
Seneca, §&. 


ers’ 


Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants Now Rea 
gest seed; best varieties; best plants. 
early for best results. $1.50 per 
2,000 to 4,000, at $1.25; 5,000 at $1; 
at 90 cents. High Crest Truck 
L. B. Penny, Proprietor, Raleigh, N. C. 






Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants— 
No better to be had anywhere. $1 per 1,000; 
5,000 and over, 85 cents per 1,000. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Jouannet’s Early Giant 
Argenteuil Asparagus Roots, $4 per 1,000. 
Get the best. Alfred Jouannet, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, &. C 


Jouannet’s 


Save Agents Profits (Over Half)—By buy- 
ing direct from nursery. Fruit trees, shade 
trees, hedge plants, rose bushes, strawberry 











beef cow, fresh; with or without calf. State | Route 3. 
—. ek a Ml produced ne r day. | Fine Field-Raised M. B. Turkeys For Sale 
Address J. M. Barr, Jr., Belhaven, N. C. _ | —For terms, write Mrs. D. E. McCutchen, 
Holstein Bull Calves from dams with re- | Vox, S. C. 
cords of 27.53 at three years, to those from | kellerstrass Crystal White Orpington 
dams without records as yet, sired by best | Cockerels For Sale. Snowflake Yards, Ra- 
bulls in the South. Jones & Loomis, New- leigh, N. @ 
; port News, Va. itd nt Ae Ad 
: Good May-hatched Barred Rock pullets 
Shorthorn Bull For Sale—Registered; ' : 2 : 
‘ P A : ~veseG, | and cockerels, $1. Samuel Rau, Hender- 
three years old. Prize winning individual. | gonville N Cc ’ 
Have sold herd and will sell bull at bargain. | - ne 
Correspondence invited. The Parker Land | Wyandotte, Barred Rock, Leghorn Cock- 
Company, Greenville, S. C. |} erels—$1.50. Pekin ducks. Groome & Sons, 
- — | Greensboro, N. C. 
Cattle and Sheep Bargains—Owing to : 
drouth, must sell Aberdeen Angus grade | 8S. C. R. I. Red Cockerels For Sale—$1 
cows and calves of the A, L. French type, | ©€a' h Eggs, $1 per 15. A, &. 3arbour, 
and some Shropshire ewes and lambs. My | Cerro Gordo, N. C 
tag . A Write quick. P. B. Neal, Pure-Bred Whit Leghorn Cockerels 
Madison, N. C. hatched June 7; $1 each J. L. Willian 
DOGS. | Swan Quarter, N. C. 
Fox Hounds—New list free. Stodghill, ven Bes Turheye—Tor Mroeking. For 
# Shelbyville, Ky : _ address = W. H. McDowell, Worry, 
peat surke County, N. C. 
Foxhound Pups—Four months old. R. N. = ss es 
Wrenn, Fairfax, Virginia. Fine Blue Andalusiaus and White Faced 
EPPS HYSISTT a Serre 7 _— | Black Spanish chickens for sale. i.  % 
scotch olhe S— Bee es. Males, $5; Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 
females $2.50. I Orpington cockerels, 7 
$1. R. Patrick, Rustburg, Va. Good Breeding Stock R. I. Reds For Sale 
; — $5. and $7 a trio West Durham Poultry 
STOCK. Farm. West Durham, N. C 
Two Fine, zarge Spanish Jacks For Sale B. P. tock) Ringlets—Cockerels, $1.50; 
% cheap. One yoke he avy oxen. Address A. | pulle ts, $1.25, till January 1 Uraha Poul- 
J. Spencer, High Point, N. C., Route 3. i try Farm, Rich Square, N. C. 


plants, cabbage plants, ete. Catalog free. 
100 page manual telling how to grow all 
to perfection, free to buyer. Continental 
Plant Co., Kittrell, N. C. 


Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
pounds, 55 cents; 500, $2.25; 100, $4. Oyster 
Shell Lime, for agricultural purposes, $6 
ton. Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


One Million 
varieties: Lady 
bach, Gandy, 
$2 per thousand; 
thousand, 


Strawberry 

Thompson, 
Haverland. th 
larger quantity, $1 
Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, y Cc 
Plants from High-Grade Seed Only—ga : 


Plan ts—Leading 
“XCelsior, “Re 








Me 








as used for my own crops. The very | 
that can be produced. ‘‘Henderson’gs Stine 
sion’’ cabbage, “Big Boston’’ lettuce, “Whit 
3ermuda”’ onion, and ‘Early Eclipse” be 
$1.25 per 1,000; 10,000 for $10. Write tq 
catalog. Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla, or 


3ermuda Grass Roots—Set now insur 
€8 





early spring start. Unexcelled for past 
lawn, hay, or terrace. Dollar per ae 
Hart’s Platt or St. Augustine. ‘The is 
lawns of Charleston, Savannah, and ofnie 
cities are grown from this. Dollar po 
thousand. W. R. Hart, Enterprise, g, (oe 
Plants from high grade seed only Same 
as used for my own crops. The very: ta 
that can be produced. ‘Henderson's ies: 
cession” cabbage, “Big Boston” lettuce 
“White Bermuda” onion, and “Darke 
Eclipse’ beet, $1.25 per 1,000, y 


10,000 
$10. Write for catalog. Wm. Macklin, ahd 


more, Fla, 
Closing Out Sale, Whitehall Poultry Yargg 


3reeder of the world’s best strains of White 





Orpingtons and white-egg Indian Runner 
ducks. One Cyphers, latest pattern, duck 
and chicken combined incubator, goog a3 
new, 400-egg capacity, $30. One registere 
Tamworth male hog, 2 years old, $35, 29 
White Orpingtons, raised from prize win. 
ners, and $30 sitting eggs, at from $2 to 
$5 each. Two second-prize W. O. cocks, $1; 
each. 200 Indian Runner ducks, both pencil 
and fawn and white, at $1.50 each. 12 Car. 
neaux pigeons, $1.50 each. Mrs. F. A. su. 


livan, Ware Shoals, S. Cc. 


REAL ESTATE. 
- Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive 








Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette. 
ville, N. C. 


Farm for 


Ballinger, Guilfor 
College, N. _ 


sale—W. FE. 
C. 


Several Small Farms For Sale—Close to 
Town. Terms easy. E. C. Williams, Clip. 
ton, N. Cc. 


Carolina Farms and Timber Lands—Seng 
for List No. 8 and booklet. R. Crosby New. 
ton, Bennettsville, S. C. 

Farm of 115 
nett County; 
sale or rent. 


Acres—Best bargain in Har- 
near school and churches; for 
W. H. Parrish, Coats, N. C. 

Farm Containing 40 Acres For 
Small house, ete. For particulars, 
Geo. L. McAdams, Mebane, N. C., 


Real Estate Wanted—Sell your property 
quickly for cash, no matter where located, 
particulars free. Real Estate Salesmen (Co, 
Dept. 55, Lincoln, Neb. 

Farms—We have a large number of the 
best farms in eastern North Carolina for 
sale. Prices and terms very reasonable. 
Warsaw Realty Co., Warsaw, N. ©. 

Northern Buyers Want Southern Farms— 
Direct dealing with owners; no comunission, 
What have you to sell? Write Southern 
Homeseekers’ Bureau, Box 1454, Atlanta, Ga. 


al Sale— 
address 
Route 2, 


Robeson County Farm for Sale—On rail- 
road; 3 churches and one high school within 










3 miles of it, about 110 cleared; miles 
from Red Springs Female College; phone 
line. A. McKenzie, Red Springs, N. C. 

362 Acres Cut-Over Land For Sale—Two 
miles from Bladenboro, N. C., on public 
road to Dublin. Good strawberry iand, and 
general farming. Price $10 per acre,~ Also 
4,500 acres in Georgia. Price, according to 
land and location. Cc. S. Tait, Brunswick, 
Georgia. 

Big Farm For Sale—400-acre farm for 
sale, or will divide and sell two parcels. 
Fine cotton, grain and tobacco farm. With 
two-story residence and other out-buildings 
Price per acre, $8. Terms easy, to a quick 
buyer. Timber rights reserved. Meherrin 
Lumber Co., Chase City, Va. 


Come South—Thomas County has gulf 
breezes, sunshine, mild winters, good schools, 





good lands; makes long and short cotton, 
sugar cane, pecans, fruits; everything els 
good; good water; plenty railroads; low tax, 
good health. Lands cheap; plenty for sale. 


Terms. Write Thomas Realty Co., Thomas 


ville, Ga. 

Cut-over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. WElevated country. Good water. 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth casi 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 


folder and maps, sent free, address Geo. Kil 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this pape 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe 
cialists in the Greensboro Commercial 
School Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. 4t 
tend our school if you want to secure 4 
good position. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

~ Apples Wanted—Direct from producer. 
B. Miller, Route No. 4, Wrightsville, G@- 

De Laval Separator No. 2, nearly new for 
large breed of chickens. Plymouth Rocks 
preferred. W. H. Kinney, Carrollton, Ga 
nice &p 
s. Let me 
B. Dills 


x 





For Exchange—I will exchange 
ples for peas, chickens, 
know what you have to 
Sylva, WN. C. 
Wanted—Fine pieces of very old solid m 
sideboards, 


A 





hogany, or veneered furniture, a 
beds, secretaries, chairs, footstools, mirrott 
etc.; old pistols, relics, pewter, brass. Furl 


: sas d- 
ture don’t have to be in good condition. A 


dress E. R. Gilgour, 118 West Saint Clair, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


“HOME WATERWORKS’ 








The problem of home water-works is # 
big one, but one the farmer must solve. 
Many are doing it. This book would helP 
others Sent postpaid by The Progressive 





Farmer for 85 cents. 


Dri 
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CORNG COTTON 
PLANTER 


SERVICE 


Te Us Wxat You Neep AND We Wirt Give You VALuabe INFonmaATION. 
ie our DEACER DoESNot HANDLE THE KINGMAN LINE WRITE For CATALOG. 





Anniveshavee Cutt: 


Tilting Lever ToAdjust Bitton, { 
: NoNecn Weifiit 


Lirect Gear Drive 


Heavy Slee! Discs 











(23) 1176 


ATE FARM MACHINES ! 


PANAMA | 
CuctivatoR 





Light Draft, Direct io Cear, Shalt brive; 
/iorses \trorm Point of Gangs. 


Unifortn Seed Feed 














THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH MARKETS. 


(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 








Cotton. 
Good middling ...........005- 10% 
Strict NIQUCRIRTEDS, | 6065.08 806-8 8-04. 608 10% 
MIGAUNS oc ccvvvvesrervssos 10 3% 
LOW 2radeS ....cccrccessece 8 to 10 


Receipts, 150 bales. 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 
(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 


Flour—Per bbl—wholesale prices: 














High 2rade ..esscsccesveece 50@ $5.75 
LOW STAGES 26 ccc srccccenes .75@ 5.00 
Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel... .85@ .90 
MO: 2 MIRE «cess ssces 84@ 85 
Timothy hay, per ton ........$22.50@ $23.00 
Provisions. 
snowdrift shortening, per case.. 6.50 
Compound, tierce basis .........+6 8 5c 
Pure lard, tierce basis............ 13%c 
Cheese, full Cre€M .......e.e00e- 19% @21c 
Meats. 
MD: G. TIDE vac cwcec neces 11% @12%c 
Hams, sugar-cured ........0.-- 17% @18%e 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 
The Cotton Record.) 


October 31. 


OE 5:00:06 4 60-4 006 6.0:0:08 9 5-16 
Mood OLGIMATY ..ccisiaees 9 13-16 
PGW MIGGUAE 2.0560 cscese 10 9-16 
WRERTIRS, 6.66.5 6.6 0.0 04-50 59 00 11 5-16 
MA TUTTI a6. s 656 50 esse - 11 5 

SM AR ICE——DAIOS 666s kis se ee eee es 21,372 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton.:...$17.50 
Cottonseed meal, per ton ....-.-eeeee 25.00 


An advancing tendency has prevailed in 
th market during the week just passed. 
There has been a good steady demand at 
hardening prices, which tendency has be- 
cme More pronounced during the last few 
days) The inquiry, however, has been most- 
ly for cotton of desirable grades,—that is, 
the higher and medium grades. teceipts 
have contained a considerable proportion of 
the low grades, and for these there is no 
tequest. About the only way such grades 
tan be sold is by putting them in with bet- 
tr grades, and selling at a basis price. 
lots which consist of good grades exclusive- 
ly will easily bring a premium over the reg- 
ula? quotations. 

The firmness in the market has been in 
site of various adverse influences. Among 
these may be mentioned the increasing grav- 
ity of the European war situation, the ex- 
tWemely heavy movement of the crop, more 
especially in Texas, and the very favorable 
Weather recently. Threats of frost have not 
Materialized to any serious extent, and dan- 
gr from carly frost has now definitely 
passed. Coming any time now, killing frost 
Would only normal. But there is a big de- 
mand for cotton, and it is felt that at least 
@ moderately full crop will be wanted. 
While there is a great rush of cotton at 
Present, general indications point to a yield 
fully 2,000,000 bales behind last year, and 
all conservative men recognize the proba- 
bility of a still greater proportion of de- 
frase during the later ginning. The trade, 
aid especially the foreign element, will be 
Much impressed with the recent estimate by 
@ leading English statistician, of a crop 
Sightly below 14,000,000 bales. The same 
authority estimates that the world will con- 
sume perhaps, 14,750,000 bales of American 
‘otton. When ginning returns begin to con- 
frm the ideas of a moderate crop at best, 
avery sharp, and probably sudden advance 
prices is likely. 





VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS. 


_ With both good road and weather condi- 
es the farmers around Danville have 
*n rushing the weed to this market. In 
Keard to prices it can be truthfully stated 
that they have been high, with no decline 
~ soon grade, notwithstanding the fact that 
= ed Were very heavy. The proportion 
maenrette tobaccos, in the new crop, in 
large the old and new belts, is relatively 
up “i than for some years past, but the 
ee Of this class of goods has not kept 
rea With requirements, The trade in re- 
ear tobaccos, both old and new, was very 
“ve at advanced prices. J. M. BELL. 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
Report Furnished by E. K. Victor & Co 
eaf, Strips, Stems-and Scraps.) 
November 2. 
wien’ Weather has been pleasant, and as a 
conti dry, so that receipts of new tobacco 
paued to be very small, and it is impos- 
- zt to say how prices are going to be. 
a Tust has not yet shown its hand, and 
Wicege ons more or less on it whether 
,. *§ are going to be high or low. The 
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crop is unusually 
that as soon as we 


The Hope of the Country is in the 

Education of the Children. 

E KNOW that the farmers, gen- 
are learning to utilize 
the knowledge gained through scien- 
tific methods of tilling the soil, and 
that more profit 
But to one from among the 
masses, who has stood side by side 
with the laboring man, the condition | 
of the average farmer seems similar 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 
(Report Furnished by 
Union Stock Yards, 





six Square Miles of Land 

Moore County isthe home of Pinehurst, 
Southern Pines, Pinebluff, Jackson Springs 
and other less noted winter and summer re- 
sorts and has a national reputation for its 
healthy climate. Since it has been discov- 
ered that long staple cotton will grow wher 
the long leaf pine did grow, Moore County is 
rapidly becoming the home of progressive 
farmers from many states and sections of 
North Carolina. 

Ihave some wonderful bargains on sand- 
elay roads and close to growing villages and 
good schools. Good land at from $6to $15 
per acre. J.B. 2 

R.R. Flag Station: Frix. Eagle Springs, N. C. 








Common to fair to the parable 






Common to fair 


follow our inability, through neglect, 
Medium to good 


to remedy fundamental problems of 


y Writeto 
Nor can the remedy come 


Invest Your Money and Time Where It Will Pay The 


rgest Profits. 


We have a very large select list of fine bright tobacco 
farms, as well as some of the best cotton, grain, grass, 
stock, and general farms to be found anywhere, Cheap. 
Fine congenial ciimate, pure Lithia water on every farm, 
good social conditions, and modern improvements. 
i ay and get our descriptive catalogue and price 
list of special bargains, it’s free to you, and will save 
you a good bit of money, and help you to own your own 

home. Address 


individual test of our love for social ; 








THE REALTY COMPANY OF VIRGINIA, 
Blackstone, Nottoway, Co., Va. 





and intellectual attainment. 

As the farmer learns how 
serve the natural plant foods of the 
soil, and how 
crop, he should also learn to view his 
calling from 
he usually does, 
that he occupies the position he does 





Shoats and pigs 


AGENTS $2 


W100 b -1 100 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 







5 a Week 


rand new hosiery 
proposition that beats 
them all. Every style and 
grade for men, women and 
children. Write at once for 
terms of free sample. 


a = THOMAS HOSIERY CO., 
SSS 4855 Home St., Dayton, O. 


—EESSSe 





no effort to rise 
and because he refuses the 
benefits of education and co-opera- 
He imagines that all outside 
interests are against him, 
trying to crush 
has taught him that 
to repel the 


it is a virtue 
influence of city life. 
And here, in part, is the trouble, the 
He does not branch 

He cares very 


50 basket for Florida. 








home happy, cheerful and beautiful. 
He does not foresee that the perspec- 
tive of country life would be broad- 
ened if the more intelligent boys and 
girls who now go to the cities, would 
remain on the farm. They would be- 


A Chance to Make Money 


Young people who wish profitable 


employment during the summer and 
fall months should correspond with 
our Circulation Department. We will 
pay well for the securing of new sub- 
scriptions and the renewal of old 
ones. 
make good money at this work. 
Write today to Circulation Manager, 
The Progressive Farmer, 
particulars, 
for the subscription season. 


Energetic boys and girls can 


for full 
and get ready at once 





come a factor in a broader, more lib- 
eral country life. Surely the farmer 


ought to think well of his calling. 


by E. E. Miller. 
To this end, there is an unlimited 


tion to the study of fertilizers. 
Written so that any farmer can un- 
derstand it. Send The Progressive 
Farmer 50 cents for a copy, in paper 





from agencies which are vitally con- 


s 


jority of the farmers do not heed in- 
They will not accept the 
idea that to fulfill their mission to 


STILL SELLING 
We mean “Fertilizing for Prcfit,’’ 
The best introduc- 


aed 


binding, or 75 cents for a cloth-bound 
copy. 





Mess pork, $19.25419.75 
r 


thus building up a high plane of life 
through successive 

In many communities the farmers 
have decided by their ballot that lo- 
cal school-tax is too dear a sacrifice 
for the maintenance of a good school. 
Consequently 


and his happy family wear the 


“The Principles of Agriculture,” 


By Liberty H. Bailey, 


remains a standard work. No one 
is better 
to write 
able and full of instruction. Price, 
postpaid, $1.40. Address The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


fitted than Professor Bailey 
such a book, and it is read- 





Farmers’ Meetings, Fairs, Ete. 


National Corn Exposition, Columbia, S. 
January 27-February 8, 1913. 


means which were intended for their 
fight the consolidation | 
of schools, but are highly in favor of 
antiquated methods. 


Association of Farmers’ 
tute Workers, Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 11-13. John 


This condition 
S. Department of Agriculture, 


I think, directly trace- 
able to the fact that a great many of 
them do not use available helps, such 
as farm papers, agricultural bulletins 
and books of | 
The hope of the 


American Breeders’ 











practical education. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
When you write any advertiser in 


this paper for goods, catalogs, or 
price-lists, be sure to say, “I saw 
your ad. in The Progressive Farmer, 
which guarantees the reliability of 
all advertising it carries.” 
conditions on our editorial page. 


See full 





rural districts is the education of the 
children, and the co-operation of the 
men who till the farms. 

I do not think my views concern- 
ing the average tenant and indiffer- 
ent landlord are extreme, when it is 
pointed out how much more rapidly 
the cities advance than the country. 
The laboring classes 
perfect co-operation; the farmers do 
The city children have excel- 
lent schools; the country children do 


not. 
munication; such pleasure is rare in 
the rural districts. 
highways, they are often very near 
impassable. 
that ought not to be. 
needs to climb up to a higher point 
of view and see how the country lies 
in relation to himself. 


rapid growth of Catholicism 


in cities have 
people financially. 


except along spiritual 


welfare reap much’ larger 
harvests.—Waxhaw 


The cities have up-to-date com- 
And as to public 


This is a state of affairs 
The farmer 


W. T. BOLDEN. 
Temple, Ga. 
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Sunny South 


The name Sunny South on a Wagon means the same 
carefully selected material, high class workmanship 

re and reliability —as the Flying Dutchman 
Trade Mark on Farm Tools. 


Built to Last and stand hard usage. 


Well ironed and braced wher- 
ever the strain comes. 


Steel against steel where the 
wear comes. ; 

Oak Hubs—air dried and bone 
dry. Oak or hickory spokes — 
glued joints — are the foundation 
of the wheels —these are 
the life of the wagon. 


Steel Axle — cast skein 
—a wonderfulimprovement 
in wagon construction. 
Axles never bend or brake. 


















Front Gear 





No matter what wagon you have 
used in the past, get a Sunny 
South and you'll find it the 
best you ever owned. 

Ask your Flying Dutchman Dealer 
to show you and write for Free 
folder in colors. 





Moline Plow 
Company 


Dept. 10 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 














We Challenge Any Agent or Manu- 
facturer to a Competitive Field Test. 


We pay all the expense if the McKay 
_=<—g_ “Stalk Cutter does not win out and 
ie that it will cut cotton and corn 
stalks 


Better, Cleaner, Closer 


than any other cutter. You want the best, this 
will prove the McKay Cutter to be the best— 
the one you want. Send for illustrated cata- 
log that tells all. 

THE JOHN A. McKAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Dunn, North Carolina. 






















The Gantt One-Horse 
Combined Fertilizer and Grain Drill 


For putting out both fertilizer 
and grain in the drill at one 
and the same operation, cover- 
ing each separately and suf- 
ficiently for all practical pur- 
poses, and yct does not fill up 













The GANTT 
patent cotton 
planters and 
guano distributors 
are the bestimple- 
ments for the pur- 
pose ever put on 


the furrow, which is in accord- fires sr 
ance with the plan of sowing guaranteed. 


to prevent winter killing, 


| GANTT MFG. CO., Macon, Ga. 


For prices call on 
your merchant or 


write us direct. » 











Capacity 
4 






,» THE HUSTLER SAW. MILL 


Built especially 


to saw lumber better and quicker than any other 
mill, and to last 


ly 

longer, the lightest running, fastest cutting, easy to 

handle, durable and satisfactory. Has variable belt feed works, the 

best ever invented, steel head blocks, bottom and top dogs, spring re- 

ceder, taper kne able drive. in fact everything that will add 

to ef ility. We build Log Beam Mills, Mounted Mills, 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. 





iciency and dura 
Planers and Matchers, Write for Catalog 52 


SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Guaranteed 
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FOREWORD. 


Mr. Dabbs Briefly Outlines His Pol- 
icy and His Purposes. 


N ASSUMING the responsible du- 

ties of editing this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, perhaps an 
outline of my policy will not be out 
of order. I would not for a moment 
minimize the great work of my col- 
leagues for a better agriculture, bet- 
ter homes and all that goes to make 
them better. They have done, and 
grand work, and have 


| made The Progressive Farmer, in my 
| judgment, oftimes expressed, the best 
agricultural paper in the South. It is 


a souree of pardonable pride that I 
have been called to serve with them, 
and I trust that this department of 


| the paper will help to round out, and 


bring it nearer to our ideals of what 


| a perfect farm paper should be. 


In the first place I would state that 
it is to promote the Farmers’ Edu- 


| cational and Co-operative Union of 
| America, and especially the South 
| Carolina Division that this task is 


| of 





MAKE YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD A 
READING NEIGHBORHOOD. 





Everybody in your neighborhood ought to read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer these next three months including our articles 


on how farmers co-operate. 
sweep with our ten-cent offer. 


Now is the time to make a clean 
If there is anybody you fail 


to see or can’t get a dime from, send the paper to him as a 


gift and tell him you are doing so. 





best letter from any Farmers’ 
| in 
| doing, 


| neighborhood, 


undertaken. To secure a wider field 
of influence for that particular phase 
Union endeavor, which has ap- 
pealed to me most strongly from my 
first connection with the order: viz.: 


the marketing and distribution of 
farm products. 
In this connection it is well to 


quote from my first published out- 
line of what we should do, upon ac- 
cepting the Presidency of the Sum- 
ter County Union four years ago: 


“When we have learned to 
finance our farms, from the first 
day of January to the first day 
of September, the cotton -crop 
will finance itself. To do this 
we must feed the people of our 
towns and cities. We will do 
this when we have learned how 
to market our farm produce. It 
is useless to talk about diversi- 
fication and rotation of crops 
unless we provide for economical 
marketing of the resulting yield. 
Therefore, we must establish 
produce exchanges in every mar- 
ket town of any importance, and 
sell from the farm to the con- 
sumer with this one middleman, 
and he must be our agent.’’ 


Four years of continuous study, 
the partial success of such enter- 
prises as we have been able to start, 
the world-wide study and agitation 
of this and the co-related subject of 
rural credits, tend to confirm the 
opinion then expressed. There are 
other phases of the work laid down 
by the declaration of purposes of the 
Farmers’ Union, that will be con- 
sidered from time to time, as they 
bear upon this one great central idea 
of the perfecting of farm marketing, 
and the resulting reform of farm fi- 
nance through a system of rural 
credits. 

These are big words and they ex- 
press big ideas. Lest some of my 
readers may fear that I will lead 
them into the realms of high finance, 
where it would be a case of “the 
blind leading the blind,’’ I will start 
at the germ of all co-operation, the 
local Union: I am authorized by 
The Progressive Farmer ‘‘to offer a 
prize of one dollar every week for the 
Union 
South, telling what they are 
and how they are increasing 
their usefulness—to themselves, the 
educationally, finan- 
cially, socially, politically, or other- 
wise.”’ 

I know some local Unions that are 
doing something for themselves, and 
not waiting for ‘“‘someone, some- 
where, somehow’’ to come to their 
rescue. These are the ones we want 


the 


| to hear from, and this is what will 






make 
value 


this 
in 


department of 
lining up the Unio 


STeatest 
n forceg 
in a great aggressive movement, tg 
practically carry out what the 
is trying to bring about, and what 
The Progressive Farmer is trying to 


Union 


bring about: the greatest gooq to 
our fellow men through the farmers 
in whom and by whom all nations 
are blessed. 


E. W. DABBs, 





Notice. 


To the Membership of the Farm. 
ers’ Union in South Carolina: 

At the meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the State Union in Co- 
lumbia, on October 1, The Progres- 
sive Farmer was unanimously adopt- 
ed as the official organ of the Union 
in this State, and the President was 
instructed to make arrangements to 
edit a Farmers’ Union page. Thig 
work is begun in this issue. The 
official notices will appear from time 
to time. We want to make this page 
of interest to all Union brethren ey- 
erywhere, and nothing can do go ag 
well as for the brethren in South Car- 
olina to let us hear frequently what 
you are doing. With its 18,000 sub- 
scribers in South Carolina, and 140,- 
000 between the James River and 
the Mississippi, The Progressive Far- 
mer should soon be the great Far- 
mers’ Union paper of the South. 

E. W. DABBS: 

President South Carolina Division. 

F. E. C. U. of America. 





Should the Government Take Over 
the Tobacco Business? 
HE Farmers’ Union Tobacco Con- 
ference at Lynchburg, Va., Octo- 
ber 16, was participated in by Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and South Car- 
olina tobacco farmers, who had given 
a great deal of study to the perplex- 
ing problems of tobacco marketing. 
The situation was thoroughly can- 
vassed, and with only three dissent- 
ing, it was decided to begin a cam- 
paign to have Congress establish a 
Bureau of Tobacco Industry, to take 
over as a Government monopoly the 
tobacco trade of the United States. 
With this in view, a bill has been 
prepared which will be introduced at 
the next session of Congress. 
Being practical men, and realizing 
that it will be no easy task to enact 
into law such a measure, the confer 
ence recommended to tobacco grow- 
ers the establishment of  prizeries 
where they may pool their tobacco 
and prepare it for graded marketing. 





Special Notice. 

HE Progressive Farmer wishes 

the names and addresses of 
every local Secretary in the States 
it circulates in. We wish to carry 4 
directory of. the State officials of the 
Union in these States, and make of 
this paper the inter-State means of 
disseminating Farmers’ Union news. 
With a circulation of 140,000, east 
of the Mississippi River, and at least 
a half million readers, The Progres 
sive Farmer is prepared to rendef 
the cause of the Union the most ef- 
fective service. We want you to use 
it. Send all communications for this 
page to E. W. Dabbs, Mayesville, 
South Carolina. 

At the Stokes County, North Caro 
lina Fair, the attendance was the best 
in the history of the association. Thé 
agricultural exhibits were also by far 
the best ever, and the livestock e& 
hibits were also excellent. 





We may enjoy abundance of peace if we 
refrain from busying ourselves with the ber" 
ings and doings of others, and things wild 
concern not ourselves.—Imitation of Christ 
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MAKING THE HOME GROUNDS ATTRACTIVE. 





XIIl.—Varieties of Trees, Shrubs, Etc., Recommended For the 
Improvement of the Home Grounds, and Where to Obtain Them 


—A Little Advice in Conclusion. 





By Prof. L. 
HERE is one general rule 
that should always be ad- 


hered to when deciding upon 
the varieties of trees, shrubs, etc., 
for the improvement of the home 
grounds. This rule is to never use 
any varieties that have not been 
grown for a number of years and 
found to be satisfactory in that par- 
ticular section of the country. Do 
not let the “flashy” pictures and the 
exaggerated descriptions of the new 
varieties in the nursery catalogs in- 


duce you to plant these untried 
plants. Practically all of the nur- 
gerymen are honest and conscien- 


tious business men, but it is their 
pusiness to develop new varieties, but 


A. Niven. 


You will never regret it, I am sure. 
P. J. Berckmans Co., Augusta, Ga.; 
J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., Pomona, 
N. C.; Peter Henderson & Co., New 
York, N. Y.: The Griffing Brothers 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla., and Port Ar- 
thur, Texas; Henry A. Dreer, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Glen Saint Marys Nur- 
sery Co., Glen Saint Marys, Fla.; 
Stark Bros., Nursery & Orchard Co., 
Louisiana, Missouri. 

The following is a list of trees, 
shrubs, ete., that I would recommend 
for general use in the improving of 
the grounds in the South. 


Ornamental and Shade Trees. 
Water Oak, White Oak, Pin Oak, 








a 











TASTEFUL 


PLANTING OF 





EV 


ERGREENS AND LIGHT-HUED 


SHRUB BERY. 





don’t you experiment with them on 
your grounds. Let the nurserymen 
do the experimenting and let it be 
done for a sufiicient length of time 
to prove their value before you make 
large plantings of them. Of course, 
itis always a good plan for all who 
are interested along this line to ob- 
tain a few of these new varieties and 
plant them in a’place that they do 
not care a great deal about and see 
just how well they will do. However, 
only a very small per cent of our 
people care to take this much trou- 
ble to find out what plants are good 
for their home grounds. Therefore, 
do as directed above. 

I do not wish to be understood that 
Iam knocking the nurserymen, as 
they are doing a great deal to for- 
ward this kind of work, and they 
Will not only sell you excellent trees, 
shrubs, ete., but they will give you 
Valuable information as to the prop- 
er way to lay out and plant your 
grounds. By all means consult them, 
and also your Experiment Station be- 
fore doing this work. 

One of the first things that you 
Should do after you have decided to 
do this improvement work, is to or- 
der catalogs from all of the nurserye 
Men in your section of the country, 
and obtain bulletins on the subject 
from your Experiment Station, and 
from the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and carefully study 
all of them. Practically all of the 
hursery catalogs show pictures of a 
sfeat many plants and trees, etc., 
and these will help you wonderfully 
in coming to an intelligent conclu- 
Sion as to what kinds to use. For 
the benefit of those who may not re- 


Member the names of many of the 
hursery firms in the United States, 
Which handle the decorative trees, 


shrubs, etc., 1 am giving below a list 
of good ‘ones. Of course, these are 


Only a few of the many good ones. 
Order their catalogs now, study them, 
Make your plans for the work, and 
do some’ of this planting this fall. 








Willow Oak, Red Oak, Ameri- 
can Elm, White or Silver Ma- 
ple, Norway Maple, Sugar or Rock 


Maple, Catalpa Speciosa or Western 
Catalpa (a rapid growing tree with 
very large leaves and pretty ‘flowers. 
Grown largely for fence posts in the 
West); Tulip Poplar, Magnolia, Um- 
brella Tree, Arbor-vitae. 


Shrubs. 


Azalea, Boxwood, Elaegnus or Ja- 
pan Oleaster, Cape Jasmine, Deutzia, 
Weigela, Spirea—The Bridal Wreath, 
Japanese, and Van Houtti; Golden 
Bell, Japan Quince, Sweet Shrub, 
Japanese Snowball. 


Small Ornamental Trees. 


Redbud or Judas tree, Dogwood, 
Smooth Sumac, Umbrella Catalpa— 
a dwarf grower, growing more or 
less the shape of an umbrella. 

Shrubs—Those that should be 
planted singly—out in front or to 
one side of the main clump of shrub- 
bery or group of trees. 


Hydrangea, Althea or Rose of 
Sharon, Hawthorn, Flowering Al- 


mond, Spindle Tree. 
and Walls. 


Japanese Clematis, Crimson Ram- 
bler Rose, Wistaria, Boston Ivy, Vir- 
ginia Creeper, Scarlet Honeysuckle, 
Matrimony Vine. 

The above list is not complete in 
any sense of the word, and is only 


Vines For Porches 


meant to be a suggestive one. Each 
person should give this matter of 
kinds and varieties very careful 


thought and then decide for himself 
which are best under his conditions. 

The accompanying photograph il- 
lustrates one of the proper ways of 
grouping shrubbery near somber ap- 


pearing evergreens of the arbor-vi- 
tae type. The clump of shrubbery 
in front is a bright and cheerful 


clump of shrubbery and takes away 
the more or less sad appearance of 
the arbor-vitaes in the rear. 

In concluding this series of arti- 





Reduced Fares 


to the Southwest 


Oct. 1 and 15, Nov. 5 and 19, 
Dec. 3 and 17,-1912 


On above dates reduced fare, home- 
seekers tickets will be sold from points in 
the Southeast, via Frisco Lines to points in 


Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Missouri and Old Mexico 


Stopovers allowed at points west of Missis- 
sippi River, on both going and return trip. 


Return limit 25 days. 


Splendid service via Frisco and Memphis. 
For full information and rates write 


A. P. Matthews, District Passenger Agent, Frisco Lines 
6 North Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 

















cles, I wish to say that the improving | 
of the home grounds as per the di- | 
rections given, will require consid- 
erable work, but to anyone who real- | 
ly wants to have beautiful grounds, | 
the work will be a pleasure instead | 
of a burden. And this work is just 
like any other work or undertaking, 
in that you will “‘get out of it just 
what you put into it, and no more.” 





Content With His Conditions. 
IFE in New York City was so re- 
plete with opportunity and fields 


for service that I soon found my 
strength ebbing, despite the fact I 


was very careful as to habits, diet, 
ete. I concluded to join the ‘“‘Black 
to the Landers” and fly to the open 
fields. I canvassed the inducements 
of many sections of our domain and 





decided to inspect the Southeast. I} 


liked Virginia very mueh, but land 
there was too high. I found an or- 
chard and other productive land in 
western North Carolina for sale 
a fraction of the rates further North 
and took title a few years ago. 


As to results and opinions I[ find | & 


these conditions: 

1. We have a long 
growth with little biting cold to chill 
plants, animals and humans. This 
means that we have a longer time to 
plant and gather crops, a long pas- 
ture season for cattle, hens and hogs 
with the many glorious spring and 
fall days. We are not rushed from 
frigid blasts to baking heat. 

2. An abundant rainfall which is 
of priceless value to plant growth 
with rarely a flood or drouth. 

3. A soil rich in. potasH capable 
of growing nearly every farm crop 
with profit. It is especially friendly 
to the legumes. 

4. I find it easy to grow legumes 
to enrich the soil. It is often impos- 
sible to get a crop of certain leg- 
umes in the North while here I can 
grow them all without inoculation. 

5. All farm crops here find a ready 
sale at prices far above the rates in 
other sections. Low prices for farm 
products is unknown. 

6. Intelligent help at low rates. 

7. The people are pure American 
and rank first for kindness, gent!e- 
ness and hospitality. 

I am content and hopeful with all 
my eggs carefully sequestrated in 
a Southern basket. I have bidden 
my friends to come as it is a rezion 
of promise to bright, energetic men. 

: IRA M. HAWKINS. 

Yadkin Valley, N. C. 
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OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


In this department we shall publish 
offerings of all lands wanted or offered 
for sale or for rent. We do not extend 
our general advertising guarantee to 
land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself be- 
fore buying. But no man is permitted to 
offer land for sale in our paper until he 
has first shown us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and financial 
responsibility. 

.. 



































FARMS 

IN CENTRAL NORTH 
ON A. CG. L. R 

Am subdividing 6,000 acres into 
small farms. Will sell from ten acres 
up. Price from $5 to $50 per acre, 
according to location and improve- 
ments. Easy terms given. Want only 
the hustling, progressive kind. Do 
not answer this ad unless you mean 
business. I have something worth 
while if you expect to make a 
change. Fine water and plenty of it. 
You cannot find a better climate in 
the country. Soil,, gray to dark sandy 
loam, with fine clay subsoil. Station 
in middle of tract. No part of land 
over two miles from a railroad sta- 
tion. Extra fine corn, cotton and to- 
bacco land, also fruits and vegetables 
of all kinds. 500 acres especially 
good for peaches and grapes. Get 
one of these’ farms and soon be inde- 
pendent. I own this land outright. 
You will get a good title in buying of 
me. I court the closest investigation, 
both as to myself and property. Ref- 
erences: Dunn or Bradstreet; People’s 
National Bank, Greenfield, Ohio; Fay- 
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etteville National Bank, Fayetteville, 
N. C., or any other bank or business 
house in the country. Address 


J. A. HARPS, 
Greenfield, Ohio, or Pineview, N. C. 








FARMS FOR SALE, 

3387 Acres near Hartsville, 
County, S. C., 100 acres cleared; 
house, four tenant houses, barn 


Darlington 
seven-room 
Brings an- 






nual rental of $500. Price, per ac 
680 acres Marlboro County, S. C., near 

Cheraw, 90 acres cleared; new tenant houses. 

and barns; 40 bushels corn per acre on 70 


acres $7,500. Reasonable 
terms. 


HICKSON LUMBER COMPANY, 
Cheraw, S. C. 


this season. Price, 








2.500 ACRES 


in one body in PIEDMONT NORTH 
CAROLINA, About 1,200 acres cleared; 
well watered; healthy location; large 
bottoms and meadows. Will saw about 
one and a half million feet lumber. 
Price, $15 per acre. 
Correspondence solicited. 

P. B. KENNEDY, Owner. 
County, Houstonville, 


Iredell N. OC. 














ALFALFA, GRAIN, FORAGE, 
GROWING 


on the rich, gently rolling prairies of North- 
east Mississippi give the intelligent farmer 
better results than other sections where 
lands sell for five times the prices our lands 


LIVESTOCK 


are selling for now. Write for free booklet 
and other information. 
W. A. HOUSTON, - - Okolona, Miss. 





Georgia Farm Lands 


In no portion of America will you fin! opportuni- 
ty thrus.ing itselt at Poor man, Rich man, Average 
man, as it thrusts itself in Georgia. 

Write today for our Guide Book, “‘Georgia’’ and 
our list of farm bargains; they are free for the ask- 
ing. List your land with us for sale. Only bargains 
advertised. 

EPWIN P. ANSLEY LAND AGENCY 
204 Realty Trust Building, - Atlanta, Ga. 








armer’s Library 


HE successful farmer of today is usually a 

reading farmer, and this is going to be even 

more the rule in the future. More is being 
learned all the time all about agriculture and agricul- 
tural practices, and the standard of farming and of 
farm life is constantly being raised. This means that 
the farmer of the future will have to know more than 
the farmer of today to make a success of his farm 
work, and also that he will have to do better farming, 
if he would be considered a ‘good’? farmer, than 
does even the “good” farmer of today. 


There are many ways of acquiring this necessary 
knowledge. One of the best—one, in fact, indis- 


pensable, if it is to be acquired economically—is by 
the reading of good books on agriculture. 


The Progressive Farmer has always advised its readers, 
in addition to the farm papers and the free bulletins of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the Experiment 
Stations and the State Department of Agriculture, to buy, 
read and keep for reference as many good books as they 
can afford. Below we give a list treating of many phases of 


agriculture, all of which, we believe, will be found of real 
value. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


Farmer’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture—By BE. V. Wil- 
cox and C. B. Smith—A handy reference book, 
covering the whole field of agriculture 

Farm and Garden Rule Book—By L. H. Bailey—A 
book the farmer will keep at hand and refer to 


GENERAL AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture Through the Laboratory and School Gar- 
den—By Jackson and Daugherty—A text-book for 
high school and college students, but useful also 
to the farmer 

Practical Farming—By W. F. Massey—No introduction 
needed to our readers 

Southern Field Crops—By J. F. Duggar—Tells how to 
handle our staple crops 

Farm Grasses of the United States—By W. J. Spill- 
man—A book Southern farmers need to study.... 

Farm Development—By W. M. Hays—Planning and 


developing the farm; chapters on drainage, roads, 
fences, etc 


SOILS AND FERTILIZERS 


First Principles of Soil Fertility—By Alfred Vivian— 
A ‘standard work by an authority.............00. 

Solis—By F. H. King—A rather old book that has 
stood the test and been brought up to date 

Seils— By S. W. Fletcher — Authoritative, readable, 
finely illustrated 

Fertilizers—By E. B. Voorhees—A standard work on 
the subject 

Fertilizing for Profit—By E. E. Miller—Plain, brief, 
popular 


LIVESTOCK 


Feeds and Feeding—By W. A. Henry—A great collec- 
tion of feeding facts for farmers. Every stockman 
should have it 

Types and Breeds of Farm Animals—By C. S. Plumb 
—All leading breeds described and pictured 

Farm Stock—By C. W. Burkett—A popular discussion 
of livestock management 

Swine—By Wm. Dietrich—Good, but written for North- 
ern conditions 

Sheep Farming in America—By J. E. Wing—The author 
is a good sheep-man and a good writer 

Merket Dairying, and Dairy Farming—By Jehn Mich- 
els—Two short, practical treatises; each 


Milk and Its Products—By H. H. Wing—aA reliable 
guide to the care of milk 


POULTRY 


The American Standard of Perfection—Indispensable 
to the fancier 


HORTICULTURE 


Southern Gardener’s Practical Manual—By J. 8. New- 
man—Strictly Southern in all respects . 
Principles of Fruit Growing—By L. H. Bailey—One cf 

the best books for the beginner 
The Pruning Book—By L. H. 
fully treated 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Farm Friends and Farm Foes—By C. M. Weed—In- 
sects, plant diseases, weeds, etc : 


A. B. C. and X. Y. Z. of Bee Culture—By A. I. Root— 
The authority on bees 


Rural Hygiene—By H. N. Ogden—A valuable book on 
making the home surroundings healthy 


Of course this list could be many times as large, and we can 
rocure for readers good books on many subjects entirely outside this 
ist. We shall be glad to hear from all who wish to buy farm books 
of any kind, to assist them any way we can, and supply them with 
any books they need at publishers’ prices. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











| THE THREE NEEDS OF EASTERN 
CAROLI 


NA. 


They Are (1) Drainage, (2) State 
Stock-Law, and (3) Good Roads— 
No City Can Prosper Without 
Streets; No County, Without Good 
Roads. 


| apenas on the farm, and having 


farmed each year, more or less, 


| and learning something by experi- 
| ence as well as by observation, if 
| I were asked what would best ad- 
| vance the interests of eastern Caro- 
| lina, I would say: 


1. State Stock-Law.— By which 


| our farms, our stock and our forests 

would be protected as well as their 
| increase. 
| here and there would soon be under 


Thousands of fertile spots 


cultivation, if it were not for the 


| fencing, consequently more farmers 


would be seeking farms under such 


| conditions. The balance of the forest 
;not under cultivation would many 
| times 
| stock were kept out, and the stock 
| that is kept on pastures and in lots 


increase in value if the 


would be worth many times more 


| than the common scrubs that are 
| permitted to roam at large. 
| tra compost raised in the stock sec- 


The ex- 


tion would more than add fertility 
enough to the soil to increase crops 
sufficiently to feed them, to say noth- 


| ing of the milk and butter. 


2. Drainage.—Under the present 


| drainage laws of North Carolina, any 
| community of farmers can incorpor- 
| ate and drain their lands by issuing 
| 12-year bonds, which will make the 
| payments light, and their increase of 
| crops great, requiring less labor, with 


more certainty of good yield. 
3.—Good Roads.—Good roads are 
as essential to the upbuilding of any 
community, county or State, as good 
streets are for the upbuilding of any 
town or city. What would a pros- 
pective investor think of an invest- 
ment in a city if he were to go there 
for such purpose and find that they 
had no sidewalks, no paved streets, no 
lights, water-works, or sewerage, tho 
its natural situation for commerce 
would be more than bright, if it were 
not for the lack of these improve- 
ments? Yet, many counties in eastern 
Carolina, owing to the lack of good 
roads and stock-law (I will take my 
home county, Pender for instance,) 
are today in the same condition with 
the city described above. For soil, 
climate, advantages, transportation, 
etc., I do not think there is a county 
in the State that has more natural 
advantages, and more acres of fine 


| soil to its size, than Pender, yet for 


the lack of good roads, stock-law and 
drainage, it is being held back rather 
than being in the lead as she should 
be, with her natural advantages. 

Someone will say what we need is 
better schools, churches, ete. My 
answer is, we do, but when these 
other three things come, churches 
and schools will dot the highways, as 
they follow such improvements. 
Where is the remedy? It is in the 
progressive, thinking citizens of the 
various sections. They are to blame; 
waiting for the non-progressives to 
say when they are ready, as if they 
ever led in any movement that would 
be for their betterment. These same 
reactionists in every community 
and county will be found opposing 
the taxation for good schools and 
everything else that tends to the up- 
lifting of themselves as well as the 
balance of us. This is not intention- 
al, for many of this class of people, 
in some respects, are the salt of the 
earth, but it is lack of better under- 
standing. 
always trace all our ills and troubles 
to ignorance in one way or another, 
as the people are generally honest. 

Every section that has aaopted the 
stock-law, built good roads, acade- 
mies, etc., has been opposed by the 
same class of people, but many of 
them, once they have realized the 
benefits to themselves and communi- 
ty, are the most elated over it. 

When we adopt the stock-law, 


In other words, you can* 
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build good roads, and drain our land = 
and divide it up into small farms, by # 
which every industrious man can own 
his own home, we will be in line with 
the most progressive, where we 
should have been a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. The remedy lies 
legislators. What say you? 

What say the progressive men ot: 3 
the State about meeting in Raleigh @ 
one day during the early part of the 
session of the Legislature and reason 
together with our law-makers and 
see if they will not give us relief? 

B. F. KEITH. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


WHAT YOUR LEGISLATURE 4] 
SHOULD DO. a 
Demand That Your Member Stand 4 


For These Fourteen 
Says Mr. Hawkins. 


with our 





M ea sures, F. 


SUBMIT the following as needeg 

measures which would be of vast 
help to the farmer and no injury to @ 
others. Demand that your member” 
of the Legislature support them: E: 

1. The Torrens System of titles 
transfers. % 

2. A stricter game law to preserve # 
our birds. 2 
3. A State-wide stock fence law, @ 

4, A reduction of premature™ 
household exemption law. a 

5. Salaries for county officers. 

A road tax. 
A dog tax. 

. An inheritance tax. 2 

9. A “Blue sky law” to check saleg 
of fraudulent stocks. 4 

10. A strict corrupt-practice act to™ 
insure pure elections. 4 

11. An Australian ballot. 

12. Direct legislation. 

13. Better enforcement 
liquor laws. 

14. A longer school term. E 

I incline .to believe that the vast @ 
majority of farmers desire these re- 
forms; if so, we should secure the® 
pledge now. The voters are more) 
independent and progressive thang 
ever before, and every candidate? 
knows it. Let us button-hole our@ 
men while they are on the anxious) 
seat. I. M. HAWKINS. 4 

Yadkin Valley, N. C. 4 


of they 


Editorial Comment:—Mr. Haw 
kins also believes, he says, that farg 
mers should demand a lower tariffj@ 
a better parcels post, and lower Fed: © 
eral pensions, but we omit theses 
from his letter as they must be had® 
thru Congress. This letter was writy 
ten before the election, but legisla § 
tors can still be reminded of what? 
the farmers want. 


To Make a Rat-Proof Crib. 


O MAKE a rat-proof crib, use tem 

racotta filled with cement and) 
small stone for pillars. Around top™ 
of pillars fasten a piece of tin abouty 
ten to 12 inches. Between the sillj 
and pillar place a sheet of tin abouts 
24 inches; tack to the sill and allow 
about eight inches to extend up ons 
the outside. : 





If a fence runs up to the eriby 
place tin up on side of wall about 4 
inches wide. 4 

2It would be an easy matter to Jaca 
up an old crib and make it rat-prooly 
and no special trouble at all to Mase 
a new one. M. W. C. 4 

An Unappreciated Gift. ‘ 

“J met Ellen Tracy down town today, an 
I couldn’t help giving her a piece of es, 
mind.’ Unfortunate gift! For seldom 18 b. ’ 
piece a fair specimen of the mind in ques 
tion. The mind itself may be generous @& 
competent and honest, and a score of oU 
big and fine things, but the part tha 
given away is too likely to be pr 
ill-advised, unsympathetic or dogmati 
sibly things might better if we Cd 
train ourselves to give away some of & 
other parts of our minds, and keep those 
give away F 

But, after all, a bit of philosophy that® 
certain girl worked out for herself is, om the 
whole, a pretty good rule of life. It is he 
“Have a mind of your own and keep 
Nobody else wants it or needs it.’—Yout 
Companion. 


q 


Busy not thyself with the affairs if o 
ers, nor entangle thyself with the busi 
of great men.—Imitation of Christ. 
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ELP YOURSELF BY HELPING US 


A Record and How It Was Made 


a circulation of about 38;000:. This year 

we are guaranteeing our advertisers 140,000, 
and giving them: more: In fact, our average for 
the year has beem over 150,000: copies: per week—- 
more tham that of any. other Southern farm: paper 
and as great, probably, as that of any weekly 
farm paper in America. 

We: are proud of this record, naturally, and 
our subseribers- have a right to be proud of it, too, 
because without their unwavering. friendship and 
untiring co-operation such a record could not 
have been made. 

Many friends, farmers and others, write to 
tell us. that we: have the: best—the most practical, 
most helpful, most inspirational—farm paper in 
the South. The Progressive Farmer is more 
largely quoted and commented on than any other 


FF: years. ago The Progressive Farmer had 


farm. paper in our territory.. Its readers: are; as 
a rule; the most enterprising and progressive 
famers in their respective neighborhoods—men 
whose farms show that they read and that their 
reading: helps: them. The: adwertisers are clean 
and straight, not a fraud or a fakir among them. 
We find one,. of course, at long intervals, but 
when. we find him. he goes: out and stays: out. 

All. these things: have helped us: to: quadruple 
our cireulationm in four years; but all: of these 


things’ by themselves would not have done it. If 


we had not had in every Southern State a host 
of friends who believed in us and the work we-are 
trying to do‘and who did everything they could 
to help us in our fight for better farming, such 
growth would have been impossible. 

To each and every one of these friends. we wish 
to offer our sincerest thanks. 


The Future and Its Possibilities 


HILE thanking our friends for their co- 
Ww operation in: the past, however, we do 
not wish even one of them: to get the 
idea that we-do not need and desire his help in 
the future; for we certainly do: 
Talleyrand-is credited with saying that grati- 
tude is a lively. sense: of favors to come, and, 
without subscribing at all to this. cynical defini- 
tion, we beg to assure. every reader who: has 
helped. us in the past that we need his help just 
as much: now. as.we ever did. And’ we not only 
need it, we expect it. We have had it so long 
that we have come to count onit. It has come 
to seem quite the natural thing for readers to 
send us in new subscribers and names of people 
‘who: should be subscribers, to 6ncourage us with 
“praise and assists with suggestiotis. and. criti: 
cism; and if we had-to do without these things 
now, it would-go very hard indeed with -us. 
You know, Mr. Reader, that the campaign for 
better farming methods, for greater profits from 


farming; for a finer and more satisfying life for 
the farmer and his family is‘just beginning. There 
are fully as many people in the South who: shouid 
be, and are not, reading The Progressive Farmer 
as there-are now reading it; and we are not going 
to be satisfied until every one of them is brought 
into the Family. 

Just think what this would mean to us, to you, 
and to the South! We could give you a better 
paper than-we are giving you’ now—a hand- 
somer one, a more helpful one, one which could 
deal with many of the great problems we are 
now forced to neglect and treat of many of the 
little details of farm’ work to which we are now 
able to give scant attention. Would not such a 
paper, going into so many homes, if it helped 
just a little in ‘one thing in each home, te of 
wonderful service to the South? And would not 
the knowledge that he was associated with such 
a company of progressive farmers be an inspira- 
tion to every reader? 


you Can Help Bring This to Pass 


of a new rural South, prosperous, progres- 

sive, aspiring, growing richer and fairer and 
happier and more powerful every year, and of a 
Progressive Farmer growing constantly more 
practical, more capable of service, more welcome 
to the homes of its readers; a paper progressing 
with its subscribers and always doing its best to 
inspire them with higher ideals of their work, and 
to show them how to make that work more pleas- 
ant and more remunerative. 

It is a high ideal, we know,. but we do not feel 
that it is- an unrealizable one. If. our friends 
work with us and for us, as_they have done in 
past years, it is one almost certain of realization; 
for “really and truly,’’ none.of us: yet knows the 
possibilities of Southern agriculture, and none of 
us yet knows just how useful to the farmer a 
farm paper could be made. 

Let’s set out together, Mr. Farmer, to realize 
on these possibilities. It is a co-operative work 
we are engaged:in, and only as we work together 
can we expect to succeed. For our part, as pub- 
lishers;.. we are going to. keep on trying to: give 
you: the best. paper we: can—the- one: that will help 
you most and’ give you: the highest ideals of your. 
work. We expect you to help us just as you: have 
in the past—only more—by friendly counsel,. by 
good words: about us to your neighbors; and, 
above all, by bringing those neighbors: into the 
Family and thus helping them, yourself and: us. 

It will help them, we believe;. to read! The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. Do you not think so? If it has 
helped you, as so many of you have told. us;, you 
are scarcely doing your duty to leave them outside. 


Ts is the vision we have, then—the vision 


It will help you, indirectly, by raising the stand 
ard of farming in your community;. directly, by 
the remuneration you will get out of it. For while 
we:-count it a great favor on your part to: help. us 
bring these wanderers into the fold, we are not 
asking you to do it asa favor. We will pay you 
for the work you do, whether you bring. us one 
new subscriber or a hundred. There is scarcely 
a reader who cannot bring us at least one, and 
there’ are numbers who could bring us dozens, 
even hundreds, and find it profitable to do it. 
Write to our Circulation Manager and. let him tell 
2 how to get them and how well it will pay. 

his is the right time of year to begin the work, 
and we need a few thousand’ friends who are inter- 


“ested enough in: the progress of agriculture to go 


to their friends, who should also be our friends, 
and say, “John,” or “Jim,” or ‘‘Bill,”’ as the case 
may be, ‘‘you ought to take The Progressive 
Farmer; give me your dollar, and I’ll send it on, 
and if you are not satisfied at the end of the year, 
just say so, afid you will get the dollar back.’ 
Don’t you think you could fetch a few of them 
with: just that simple statement? 

Ifyou: do not wish to do this, you can at least 
sendi us their names and tell us what line of farm- 
ing: they are’ most interested in, and how we can 
best appeal to them. Or you can hand out a few 
sample copies for us, or, if you have more money 
tham time; you can send us two or three dimes for 
trial. subscriptions for your friends. That. would 
be “‘just fine,’’ for we need the dime and the intro- 
duction, and: your friends need the paper and the 
acquaintance, and you—-well, just think how good 
it would make you feel? 


NOW DONT FAIL US—Decide right quick, please; which you are going to do—whether you are going to send us 

| some: dimes,. or some names for sample copies, or whether you are going out into the highways and hedges and compel 

them: to come in, and having decided, write and tell our Circulation Manager about your decision before you forget it. 
Surely we can count on you to do it. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE py 


Here are two actual photographs taken the same day the same hour, They 
illustrate two fields of corn—one adjoining the other. The scene at the left shows 
an average corn field. The scene-at the right shows a field in which stumps 
stood last year. It took no moré seed, no more labor, no more investment of 
time or money, to raise the field that will probably produce a 90 bushel-per-acre. 


crop than the average field that will. probably produce a 35 bushel-per-acre! 
The climate was the same for both fields—and the rainfall was the same, * 

We merely want to show you -how much money: you are losing by le 
the stumps stand, when you can so easily turn those stumpy acres into dof 


Pull Out The Stumps 
Plant on Virgin Soil—And Reap a Double Harve; 


ULL out the stumps! Stump land eats up half the money 
your land is worth if cleared—and a// the money you 
would get if you raised crops where the stumps now stan 

besides the taxes which now return you zothing/ Land is too 
high priced to be wasted that way. Crops bring in too 
much. money to be dassed up that way. You have paid for 
all your land—why not /arm all of it? 


Let me send you my new, fine, free book at once. 
want to show you proof of how you can make $1, 281 
profit on forty acres the first year and $750 every year 
after, in extra crops and added value of land — by 
pulling stumps with the Hercules—and hdw you can 
make big money in your spare time by pulling stumps for 
your neighbors or by renting your machine at a nice profit. 


Clears an Acre of Land a Day 


My book shows actual photographs and prints actual 
letters from owners, telling of the remarkable feats of the 
Hercules--how it pulls any size stump, green tree or 
hedge in less than five minutes—how it easily pulls an 

acre or more a day. Read how one man increased his 
land value from $25 an acre to $125. Read how easy 
it is to clear an acre or more of landaday. The fastest 
working machine made. Prove to yourself that the 

Hercules pulls the biggest stump in five minutes—an 

acre or more a day—and three acres without moving 
the machine. Settle the question of stumpy land 
once for all. My book will tell you how—the quick- 
est, cheapest, surest, safest way. 


Special Features 


The Hercules is the only all steel triple power 
Stump Puller made. It is the on'y puller that 


rh 


Get My Fine Free Book 


Hercules Mfg. Coc. 
880 2ist Street 
Centerville, lowa 


Gentlemen: Please send me all 
free books about the only All-Steel @ 
Triple-Power Stump Puller. Also your Z 
30-day free trial and low-price-to-first- Cx 
buyers proposition 


TROSIS ae cb eW eho ceenccdedesevccvccecoavces eees 


TOW cicdeccceteccccecsccs cccteccocccccsccccescccess 


State scccecccssicogseccececsecceses 


HERCULES 


I want you to mail me the coupon or a postal. 
tunity of sending my grand free book about pulling stumps. 
you to read all about the Hercules—its features, the’ 30 day free trial offer and my remarkable 3 year guar- 
antec. which insures.the replacement of any broken casting for 3 years—whether the fault 1s yours or te machine. 


All Steel— 
Triple Power 
30 Days 


_..4-Free Tria 


~Stump Puller 


3 Year 
Guarantee 


‘has the single, double and triple power features, giving 
you three machines in one. Thereisn ‘ta stump, green tree 
or hedge grown that the Hercules won't pull qut without 
straining or breaking any castings. It’s the only low- 
down constructed puller that has self-anchoring and 
stump-anchoring features —the only one with double 
safety ratchets, that insure the absolute safety of men 
and team. Its all steel construction means 60 per cent 
less weight and 400 per cent greater strength than any 
cast-iron or ‘‘semi-steel’’ puller made. 


New Low Price 


My special advertising offer will enable me to quote 
you my new low price—a figure that saves you at least 50 
per cent of the regular price, and which will make youa 
Hercules owner if you have the least use for a machine 
that rids your fields of all standing stumps. I can con- 
tinue this offer only a short while longer--to first buyers 
in each locality. 


Mail Postal or Coupon 


Just simply your name and address on the coupon or on 
a postal is all I want so I can send you the facts, my book, 
30 day trial offer, 3 year guarantee and special price prop- 
osition. Send zow before you forget and see how easy 
you can clear your land—and what it means. Address 


B. A. Fuller, President, HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO. 
880 21st Street, CENTERVILLE, IOWA 


It will give me an oppor- 
It will enable 


B. A. Fulle 
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OTICE! 


It is this Yellow strand wire 
rope that won first prize at St. 
Louis Exposition, proving twice as 
good as next best cable. It is thrs 
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Grand Prize Yellow Strand 
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